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Musings. 
atialls 
BY W. A. WALL. 


‘Tis Sunday, summer, warm and fair; 
Sweet woodland odors fill the air; 
From early morn, until noontide, 
I linger a fair brook beside; 
Where, in the shadow of a wood, 
Winds slow and still its amber flood ; 
A brooklet all unknown to fame, 
And bearing but a rustic name, 
Yet this secluded little brook 
Is part of nature’s sacred book, 
Whose royal author antedates 
Scribes, tomes, prelates and potentates. 
The universe may pictured be 
In but a mere epitome; 
A grain of sand doth God declare 
As well as the earth’s total sphere, 
And the same power that lit the sun 
Induced this tiny stream to run. 
Fair offspring of the sun and sea, 
Mutation is thy destiny! 
Yet through all change of form and name, 
Thy elementai self the same; 
And, while thy salient waters ruan— 
+Now in the shade, now in the sun, 
And marmur on their tortuous route 
Of stony bed and summer’s drought— 
I view these changes as they pass, 
Porirayed on fancy’s looking-glass. 
Incline the bordering alders low 
To steal a kiss ere thou shalt go, 
With headiong plunge and boist’rous glee, 
To thy majestic mother sea— 
In her embrace to wander o’er 
The spheric world from shore to shore, 
And ever and anon appear 
Transfigured, in the atmosphere. 
While up and down, and to and fro, 
Your airy way you drifting go, 
Iu many a guise you may be seen; 
Mutation is your discipline. 
The morning’s sun reveals to sight 
Your quiet labors of a night, 
And leaf and bough in forest bower, 
And bush and blade the meadow o’er, 
Are decked with burnished gold and gem, 
Beyond the proudest diadem. 
Sometinies a murky canopy 
You weave, which veils the upper sky, 
Descending thence in gentle shower, 
Or home to earth in torrent’s power; 
Or in a downy dress of snow 
Return ye, gracefully and slow; 
Or, cased in winter’s icy mail, 
Come tearing back in sleet or hail. 
Your fleecy flocks we often trace 
In the cerulean field of space; 
At morn and eve we feast our eyes 
With your display of gorgeous dyes; 
At the appalling thunder quail 
When lightning rends your sable veil, 
And wonder at the beauteous show 
You weave in the prismatic bow: 
A symbol of our hope and faith— 
Of heavenly and of earthly birth, 
A spectral arch of many dyes, 
Connecting the eternities. 
Yon bird, that flits from spray to spray, 
Doth peans trill from day to day ; 
That squirrel, climbing up the bough, 
Is preying most devoutly now ; 
This tiny fish, which swims the brook, 
Serves God, but without creed or book; 
They worship wheresoe’er they be, 
But not by words on bended knee. 


Beside me crops the granite ledge, 

A time-impressed, colossal wedge, 
Up driven by resistless power, 
Convulsed at earth's unquiet core, 

In time primeval, ere its sheath 

Of grass and flower-enameled earth 
Was ground in nature’s ancient mill 
And rendered fit for man to till, 

Or products yield spontaneously, 

For beauty and utility. 

I muse beneath a stately tree, 

Whose age has reached a century. 
What changes in this lovely dell 
Since its germ-holding acorn fell! 

A hundred springs its buds have blown; 
A hundred times has autumn strown 
The leaves a hundred summers grew ; 
A hundred winters hid from view, 

In crystal sepulchre entombed, 

What to decay and death was doomed ; 
While what had immortality 

Nose from corruption, fair and free; 
All duties in the past fulfilled, 

Free to be what nature willed. 


But young is this moss-bearded tree, 
Compared with thy longevity, 

Old granite ledge! and thy age shrinks, 
When traced the elemental links 
Creating thee a granite rock 

Through eons, as we backward look 
Into eternity, and find 

Them slowly merging into mind. 

The mind supreme, in you and me, 
Fair brook, and granite ledge, and tree, 
And bird, and fish, and in the'squirrel, 
In it, the rather, are we all. 

Of mind condensed thou art a pledge, 
Most venerable granite ledge! 

But ages hence, what thou may’st be, 
Remains tor ages hence to see. 

Here roamed the native Indian, free, 
A branch of wild humanity. 

From whom descended none can tell, 
Or Cain, or Ham, or Ishmael; 

And some e’en doubt his right of place 
As one of Adam's fallen race. 

But whether wanderer from the East, 
Or growth spontaneous of the West, 


Here lovingly with nature dwelt, | 


And here to nature's God he knelt; 
His body fertilized the ground, 

His soul its hunting heaven has found. 
The wild, free Indian’s passed away, 
The white man dwelleth here to-day. 


more and more towards ripeness. 
chemical fluids were their fuel and an imperative 
condition. 
The dark side is the background of all our 
states. What imbeciles we become in severe 
| sickness! The voice is that of an infant. We 
| have no continuity of thought. Care is crushing; 
| motion impossible; digestion a myth. We are at 
pe mercy of our disease and those about us. 
| Convalescence is a trying, irregular slope, but it 
‘has many compensations and reveals much beau- 
ity of character. Because of our leisure we enjoy 
;many things as never before. Friends are a de- 
|light, books a solace, and the most minute occu- 
‘pation an immense relief. Gradually we find our- 
| selves, and when fully restored we tread a new 
|earth, sing a grateful song, and interiorly breathe 
many a vow for future action. But for the cross 
we should have missed this crown. 

Intellectually, we suffer mildew, drought, with- 
ering and dryness. There is no shoot in our 
field. All is lean, tame, and void of sparkle. It 
|is nature demanding rest. Give the lawful due, 
and, at a proper interval, we shall weave, solve 
and create beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
Our reward will be a spangled firmament. 
| The same is true in morality. Conquered chil- 
‘dren are models for afew hours. This, of course, 
|is spasmodic, for their reasoning is imperfect and 
| their intentions short-lived. With them acts pre- 
|cede thought. To those not callous there is a re- 
|gret for every wrong and mistake. Repentance 
| proves itself in deeds, as is shown by many who 
jhave touched the lowest depths of degradation. 





| Witness the earnestness of those advocates of 


,temperance who have themselves escaped from 
{the snares. Who could so well illustrate its fear- 
ful realities—who imagine what they have expe- 
rienced? No words can be grouped to fully pic- 
ture a drunkard’s family—love spilled upon the 
ground—empty purse—bare closets—cold hearth 
—tattered garments — pandemonium let loose! 
When redeemers rise from such ashes their lips 
must be touched by coals of fire. Simple facts 
outweigh rhetorical flights. They can review 
their long dying, and emerge once more into sav- 
jing life. More than this—they reiterate their 
own temptations and are evidence of the possibil- 
‘ity of reform. They review the catalogue of bad 
j habits with their hearers and are one with them. 
| To such a speaker a correct deportment must be 
like a bow in the sky. Gambling, fraud, theft, 
| murder, are all crimes whose grimy fingers point 
| 48 so many ghosts, and teach us to beware. 
| Another evil is becoming so ripe and open that, 
| while legislators are comparing statistics, and phi- 
| lanthropists are conning over remedies, the note 
| of alarm should in some way be sounded to the 
race. We are in danger of universal contamination . 
| No one is safe from results; and who can prophe- 
sy of the generations to come? What virus in 
their veins—what fire in their blood—what wreck 
of all that constitutes pure manhood and woman- 
|hood? Wo are beginning to attach a new mear- 
|ing to the expressions ‘‘honest parentage,” ‘‘well- 
|born.’” We learn, at fearful cost, that hereditary 
'proclivities are stronger than any outward sur- 
|roundings or appliances; that bad elements are 
| tares which choke and destroy fair wheat; that a 
|low plane seeks its level, and, if forced higher, 
| drops by its own law; that it resists a refined at- 
poeaagenets educational opportunities, and the 
most self-sacrificing affection. The whole being 
|is benumbed, and bent on destruction. 

Just below the surface what weeping and 
gnashing of teeth in our large’ cities and many a 
country town! We are multiplying victims for 
our hospitals, betrayers for the innocent, blight 
and ruin for qur homes! This cancer, once root- 
ed, eats to the vitals, and defies medical, and, for 
the most part, moral, aid. It is like a tempest 
| against a rose-leaf. The dear Father is thus 
, teaching us fearful lessons as of yore in cholera 
and plague. Cleansing must come, and that is 
the question of this period. Weare pulling down 
the pillars of our social edifice, heaping up mis- 
ery for millions of descendants. Unless we de- 
tect and follow some remedy, we can only be 
cured by Providential visitations, and at immense 
cost of existence and money. We are sure that 
God will overrule at last. Meanwhile we are not 
| to stand idle. Perhaps from this class there may 
‘arise those who have sensed the whole, and will 
come forward to be saviours. We require them 
of both sexes— for offenders of every grade. 
| Who could so forcibly depict the truth—plead es- 
| pecially with the young and simple—bear them 
in theirarms to the paternal or foster abode— 
make them look into a mirror and see the end? 
There must be—there is—healing! 

How beautiful will be the white robes which 
— supplant the odious finery, now the bait of 
| 














the unwary! Such contrast will draw tears from 
|the mortal and immortal. The spiritual has been 
trodden under foot. That, too, will lift its head 
junto the heavens—ask and elicit congenial food. 
Could aught be more touching than the rekin- 
dling of these sparks? Cannot each one do a 
little towards this end? Will nut the angels help 
jus! Faith and works can remove mountains. 


Dr. Johnson on Advertising. 

| The following, copied from a volume of the 
works of Samuel Johnson, L.L.D., bears the date 
,of January 20, 1759—more than one hundred 
|years ago. What would the writer think if he 
could see the advertisements now-a-days? He 
| speaks of ‘‘magnificent promises, eloquence sub- 
|lime and pathetic.” We not only have these, 
| but, in addition, poetical effusions not only ‘“‘sub- 
lime and pathetic,”” but laughable and ridiculous. 
/In fact, the art of advertising seems to have 
reached perfection :— 

The practice of appending to the narratives of 
public transactions more minute and domestic in- 
telligence, and filling the newspapers with adver- 
tisements, has grown up by slow degrees to its 
present state. 

Genius is shown only by invention. 


{ 


| 


The man 


| who first took advantage of the general curiosity | 


that was excited by a siege or battle to betray the | 
readers of news into the knowledge of the shop | 
where the best puffs and powder were to be soli, | 
was undoubtedly a man ot great sazacity and pro- | 
found skill in the nature of man. But when he | 





The Indian's taith has with him fled, 
The white man’s dogmas rule instead. | 
I hear his bells this Sunday morn, 
They seem to peal in mutual scorn, 

As on the quiet summer air 


| 


Their tones discordant reach my ear. b 


Sexual Pollution. 

When the sun has veiled his face for days, and | 
almost weeks, how we long for the cheer which 
comes from his light and heat! Even some dust 
seems preferable to the excessive dampness which 
enters the bones and beclouds the mind. Who 
could be mercurial in fog and mist—who run like 
a gazelle when caught by pain in every joint— 
who blithe and happy when threatened by fever 
and ague! Yet we need all this to make a strik- 
ing contrast. When the change comes, all crea- 
tion feels it; birds, hens and boys report at once; | 
there is a hum in the air and a certain stir in the | 
streets. We realize that we have turned a corner 
—that good is in store for us. All this while the 
grass has been growing, and early fruits verging 
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|is warmer than four or five blankets, and lighter 


had once shown the way, it was easy to follow | 
him; and every man now knows a ready method 
of informing the public of all that he desires to 
buy or sell, whether his wares be material or in- | 
tellectual; whether he makes clothes or teaches 
the mathematics; whether he be a tutor that | 
wants a pupil or a pupil that wants a tutor. 
Whatever is common is despised. Advertise- 
ments are now so numerous that they are very 
negligently perused, and it is therefor2 become 
necessary to gain attention by magnificence of 
promises and by eloquence sometimes sublime 
and sometimes pathetic. 
_ Promise, large promise, is the soul of an adver- 
tisement. I remember a wash-ball that had a 
quality truly wonderful; it gave “an exquisite 
edge to the razor.”” And there are now to be 
sold, ‘for ready money only, some duvets for 
bed-coverings, of down, beyond comparison supe- 
rior to what is called otter-down, and indeed such 
that its many excellences cannot be here set forth.” 
With one excellence we are made acquainted —“‘It 


than one.”’ ws 

There are some, however, that know the prej- 
udice of mankind in favor of modest sincerity. 
The vender of the “beautifying fluid” sells a lo- 
tion that repels pimples, washes away freckles, | 
smoothes the skin, and plumps the flesh; and 
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The peculiar 


There are many things prohibited solely because 
,able paper money is unconstitutional, it might 
, ation. 


| a government, after depriving its citizens of their © 


‘legitimate standard of value, and substituting a) paid or 
mass of irredeemable paper in its stead, refuses’ to which the most fastidious moralist could object. 


fifteen to a lady of fifty.” 
The true pathos of advertisements must have 
sunk deep into the heart of every man that re- 
members the zeal shown by the seller of the ano- 
dyne necklace for the ease and safety of “poor 
toothing infants,” and the affection with which he 
warned every mother that ‘she would never for- 
give herself”’ if her infant should perish without 
a necklace. 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated author 
who gave in his notifications of the camel and 
dromedary so many specimens of the genuine 
sublime, that there is now arrived another subject 
yet more worthy of his pen. ‘‘A famous Mo- 
hawk Indian warrior, who took Dieskaw, the 
French general, prisoner, dressed in the same 
manner with the native Indians when they go to 
war, with his face and body painted, with his 
scalping-knife, tom-ax, and all other implements 
of war; a sight worthy the curiosity of every true 
Briton!’ This is a very powerful description ; 
but a critic of great refinement would say that it 
conveys rather horror than terror. An Indian, 
dressed as he goes to war, may bring company 
together; but if he carries the scalping-knife and 
tom-ax there are many true Britons that will 
never be persuaded to see him but through a 
grate. 

It has been remarked by the severer judges 
that the salutary sorrow of tragic scenes is too 
soon effaced by the merriment of the epilogue; 
the same inconvenience arises from the improper 
disposition of advertisements. The noblest ob- 
jects may be so associated as to be made ridicu- 
lous. The camel and dromedary themselves 
might have lost much of their dignity between 
“the true flower of mustard and the original 
Daftfy’s Elixir;” and I could not but feel some 
indignation when I found this illustrious Indian 
warrior immediately succeeded by ‘‘a fresh parcel 
of Dublin butter.’ 

The trade of advertising is now so near co per- 
fection that it is not easy to propose any improve- 
ment. But as every art ought to be exercised in 
due subordination to the public good, I cannot 
but propose it as a moral question to these mas- 
ters of the public ear: Whether they do not some- 
times play too wantonly with our passions, as 
when the registrar of lottery-tickets invites us to 
his shop by an account of the prize which he sold 
last year; and whether the advertising controvert- 
ists do not indulge asperity of language without 
any adequate provocation, as in the dispute about 
‘‘Straps tor razors,”’ now happily subsided, and in 
the altercation which at present subsists concern- 
ing Eau de Luce. 

in an advertisement it is allowed to every man 
to speak well oi himself, but I know not why he 
should assume the privilege of censuring his 
neighbor. He may proclaim his own virtue or 
skill, but ought not to exclude others from the 
same pretensions. 

Every man that advertises his own excellence 
should write with some consciousness of a char- 
acter which dares to call the attention of the pub- 
lic. He should remember that his name is to 
stand in the same paper with those of the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Germany, and en- 
deavor to make himself worthy of such associa- 
tion. 

Some regard is likewise to be paid to posterity. 
There are men of diligence and curiosity who 
treasure up the papers of the day merely because 
others neglect them, and in time they will be 
scarce. When these collections shall be read in 
another century, how will numberless contradic- 
tions be reconciled? and how shall fame be possi- 
bly distributed among the tailors and bodice-ma- 
kers of the present age? 

Surely these things deserve consideration. It 
jis enough for me to have hinted my desire that 
these abuses may be rectified; but such is the 
state of nature that what all have the right of 
doing many will attempt without sufficient care 
or due qualifications. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Tue Hoosac Tuxnet.—We give this week 
some interesting particulars about this great work. 
A few weeks ago, Mr. Walter Shanly, one of the 
contractors for its completion, being in Boston, 
made the following statement concei ning the work 
to the Board of Trade :— 


We have been at work upon the Tunnel a little 
more than a year, and the progress we have made 
is such that we feel perfectly contident that, un- 
less some extraordinary circumstance should oc- 
cur, which we cannot possibly foretell or foresee, 
and have no reason to anticipate, within three 
years it will be completed. Our contract gives 
us something over four years. Yet we have 
hoped and expected that we could accomplish it 
in three, and have reason now to think that we 
can. The Tunnel will be very nearly five miles 
long. Itis the greatest enterprise in the world 
but one; the Mount Cenis Tunnel is somewhat 
longer. The Hoosac Tunnel has penetrated a 
mile and a half on the east side, and upwards of a 
mile on the west side. We are now working 
upon two faces, and we are sinking in the middle 
what is called the central shaft, upwards of a 
thousand feet deep. We are now within ninety 
feet of the grade line of the railroad, at the cen- 
tral shaft. We think at the end of three months 
we shall be ready to start two more faces from 
the center. In that way the work will be con- 
siderably expedited; and, having got our machin- 
ery in perfect order, I trust that many of the mem- 
bers of this honorable Board, and other Boston 
gentlemen, will come up, during the ensuing sum- 
mer, and see for themselves the Hoosac Tunnel, 
upon which a great many doubts have been cast 
during the last eight, ten or fifteen months. I 
think if they should come there and see the thing 
going on as it is, they would believe that it is to 
be completed. No exertions will be spared on our 
part. We feel that the honor of ourselves and 
our country is involved in our completing the 
road. We have not the slightest doubt in our 


yet, with a generous abhorrence of ostentation, 
confesses that it will not “restore the bloom of 


not only to redeem its own paper, but to allow 
the people to pay their debts with it, the only 
parallel which suggests itself is that recorded in 
Exodus 5: 11: ‘Go ye, get you straw where ye 
can find it; yet not aught of your work shall be 
diminished.’ I conclude with one more quota- 
tion: ‘Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye 
yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
| fingers.’—Luke 11: 46.” 








| @LEANINGS AND GOSSIP. 


| 
! 


A hint for Mr. Schenck. Swift at one time 
proposed to puta tax on female beauty, and to 
leave every lady to rate her own charms. He 
said the tax would be cheerfully paid, and would 
be very productive. 

The Transcript pertinentiy asks:—If there be 
danger, under cover of commercial contracts, of 
introducing servile labor into this country, is 
there not equal danger;under cover of measures 
to prevent such contracts, of shutting the doors 
against useful immigration ? 


The speech of Hon. George F. Hoar on uni- 
versal education as a national concern and neces- 
ity, made in the Ilouse of Representatives on the 
6th of June, isan able and thorough presentation 
/ of his topic, treated in an original manner, and 
| filled with valuable opinions and statistics. 


| 
i Little Mac’’ clings to the Democracy, and 


| prophecies. A letter was read at the Tammany 


| celebration from him closing thus :— 

Allow me to renew the expression of my ar- 
dent wishes for, and firm beliet in, the success of 
the Democratic party. I am confident that the 
counsels of its leaders will be so wise, disinterest- 
ed and patriotic as to insure, in the great majority 
of States of the Union, triumphs equally decisive 
with those recently attained in the Empire State. 





A young lady who went to see Mr. Hackett play 
in ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” at a Bos- 
ton theater, was anxious to know which was Mr. 
Windsor. It was the same young lady, doubt- 
less, who, seeing on the programme of the Pa- 
repa-Rosa troupe at the Music Hall, recently, an 
advertisement of ‘Seersucker’ garments, re- 
marked that she had never heard that opera, and 
asked her companion if he had done so! 


Chaucer’s portrait of a good minister is as 
truthful to-day as in 1390, about which date it 
; was drawn :— 

Though holy in himself and virtuous, 

He still to sinful men was mild and piteous ; 

Not of reproach imperious or malign, 

But in his teaching soothing and benign. 

To draw them on to heaven, by reason fair 

And good example, was his daily care. 

The love of Christ and his Apostles twelve 

He taught—but first he followed it himselve. 

Sunday week the Rev. Dr. Storrs preached on 
the fifty-ninth anniversary of his settlement over 
the parish of Braintree. One of his expressed 
opinions was “that the meauest of earth’s knaves 
and liars is he who cries Lord! Lord! and 
doeth not the will of the Lord.”” A part ot the 
discourse, particularly addressed to young men, 
was written by his wife, and at least showed the 
fitness of a refined and educated woman, with a 
motherly heart, to deliver her sentiments, if not to 
sermonize, from the pulpit. 

On a certain occasion, Rev. R.S. Storrs, Jr., 
D. D., was to preach in Plymouth church. Af- 
ter the celebrities had got into the pulpit, Mr. 
Beecher said: “Brother Storrs, directly under 
where you will stand to preach is a baptistry of 
the most approved pattern. It was built by a 
zealous Baptist, and is just the orthodox length 
and depth. ‘The platform is controlled by a spring 
near my foot. There is at this time sbout three 
feet of water in the tank. When a brother preach- 
es for me, and is very long and very dry, I touch 
the spring and let him in.’’ 

That cotton-factory at Augusta, Ga., to which 
the press has frequently alluded, was remarkably 
successful again last year, as we see by the an- 
nual report. The capital stock of the company 
is $600,000, the factory consumed during the 
year 2,907,675 pounds of gotton at an average cost 
of 24.29 cents a pound, made 8,222,151 yards of 
cloth, and employed on an average 489 hands, who 
were paid $159,976 in wages. On this business 
the gross earnings, with interest, were $175,380, 
and the net earnings, after deducting expense ac- 
count, repairs account, and taxes and water-rent, 
$127,779, from which four dividends of five per 
cent. each were declared, leaving $7779 to be add- 
ed to the surplus fund, which now amounts to 
$233,295. It is a wonder that more enterprises of 
the same sort are not started at the South. 
Hawthorne confirms in his ‘English Note- 
books”’ what has hitherto been suggested in regard 
to our great orator, Wendell Phillips (as well as 
others), in their appearance before the public, 
when he thus records :— 

Apropos of public speaking, Dr. said 
that Sir Lytton Bulwer asked him (I think the 
anecdote was personal to himself) whether he felt 
his heart beat when he was going to speak. 








minds that in three years from now we can run a 
train, almost on a dead level, from here to the 
Hudson. 





JupGe Case aNp Honesty.—Our respected 
fellow-citizen, Joseph S. Ropes, Esq., is after 
Chief-Justice Chase with a sharp stick. He 
quotes from a recent letter of the ex-Secretary to 
a friend the following :— 

“Tam glad to see that you ¢Aink the legal ten- 
der decision correct; I know it is. Honesty is al- 
ways correct. Our constitution was made by 
honest men. No interpretation of it which makes | 
it sanction dishonesty can be right. Our fathers | 





paper dollars. 


haps, having been so wonderfully delivered from 
British power, they had in mind. ‘Just balances, 








you out of the land of Egypt.’—Lev. 19: 36. |} 
The same thought is again expressed with some- | 

what more fuliness: Deut. 35: 13-16. 
you want to see what the old prophets thought of 


value, just read what Ezekiel says in the torty- 
fifth chap., verses 9-12.” 
And then Mr. Ropes adds this comment, using 


Chase who first issued ‘demand notes’ in 1862, 
and made no provision for their redemption in 
coin. It was Mr. Chase who publicly advised 
their being made a legal tender, and who request- 
ed permission to increase the amount from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred millions. It 
was Mr. Chase who, by refusing to sell bonds 
below par (under the ridiculous pretense that he 
could not obtain the ‘‘market value” for them), 
compelled Congress to authorize the further issue 
of one hundred millions, to which many millions 
of ‘compound interest notes’ (also legal tenders) 
were afterwards added. And all these things Mr. 
Chase now knows to have been unconstitutional! c 
they may be abused. Whether or not irredeem- 
have been practically harmless if issued in moder- 
The incalculable mischief it has prolauced 
has been due to extravagant over-issues, for near- 
ly all of which Mr. Chase is responsible. When 


such an awful funk!” : 
a great deal of oratorical power, is subject toa 
similar horror and repugnance. 


on the subject, let me give you a text which, per- |young man. 


| man. 
| just weights, a just ephah and a just hin, shall ye | ate of Oxford; and although he has dabbled in | 
have; I am the Lord your God which brought architecture, and in the “fine-art business,” he | | 
3 holds her national celebrities, and contrasts it 
with the patriotic admiration Englishmen display 
for their felluw-countrymen who have become dis- 
tinguished. Citing a criticism on Charles Dick- 
ens from a London paper, in which expression is 
given to this admiration, he says that, although 
other papers have spoken in more sober language, 
the general tone has been marked by the same 


And if, erature, and has had a share in one unsuccessful 

| magazine. The London firm of which he is the 
; such things as false standards, either of weigiit or head aims to direct and mold the public taste in 
matters of domestic and church ornament, espe- 
cially in painting on glass and in designs for wall 


Be ; : per. 
the Congrejationalist as his medium: “It was Mr. | ant so directly engaged in beautifying the homes 


ot the people. 
Mr. Morris appears to strangers somewhat cold | 7 
and reserved, but is a most delightful accquaint- d 
ance. q 


charged, during the recent contest with the Hart- 
ford and Erie Railroad speculators that the Bos- 
ton and Albany road was interested largely in the 
result. Mr. Bird, in the last number of the Jocsin, 
over his own signature, thus vindicates that cor- 
poration :— 


of the opposition to this great swindle, I will say 
that no one had communication with any person 


We have had no aid, and have been promised 
no aid, to the amount of a dollar from them, or rolong tt 
any of them, and no knowledge or belief that that | punishment, to which he is altogether opposed. 
corporation or any of its officials have taken the 
slightest interest in this question, except the in- 
terest common to ail citizens. 
we have not received nor expected a dollar from 
any source whatever outside of the city of Boston; 
and still further we have not spent a single dollar 


opinion through the press; not a dollar has been 


“Yes.’’ “Does your voice frigkten you?” 
“Yes.” “Do all your ideas forsake you?” ‘Yes.”’ 
‘‘Do you wish the floor to open and swallow 
you?” “Yes.’”’ .“‘Why, then, you'll make an or- 
ator!” Dr. told of Canning, too, how once 
before rising to speak in the Heuse of Commons, 
he bade his friend feel his pulse, which was throb- 
bing terrifically; ‘I know I shall make one of my 
best speeches,’’ said Canning, “because I’m in 
President Pierce, who has 





Mr. Willam Morris, the poet, whose works are | ! 


His father was a London trades- 
The son was liberally educated, a gradu- 


1as always devoted a large pari of his time to lit- 


There is no other instance on record of a e 


Like most persons of his taste3, 


It was pretty broadly intimated, if not directly | 


In the name of the gentlemen who had charge 


onnected with the Boston and Albany Railroad. 


Further than this, 


xcept for the one purpose of enlightening public 


sumed to be some of the best of the year. — phen 
is a choice audience, consistirg almost entirely of, 47 Congress street. 
artists, with their wives and families, and a few | 
representatives of the public press, who are lost 
in the crowd. 2 
looked the happier on the late distribution, Mau- | Rev. Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford has had put into 
rice Richards, the ‘‘schoolmaster”’ for the nonce, | handsome shape the account of the Services of Or- 
or the scholars to whom it was his pleasing task gingtion and Installation of herself as pastor of the 
os won as kemoy attire first Universalist church in Hingham, Mass., Feb. 
the laureates are ‘‘trotted out.” at 
least such of them as are present—march up 8in-| site. One of the sermons was preached, and the 
gly to the platform on their names being called, ead 
and receive their medal or decoration from the! : ‘ are 
hands of the Minister, while their friends joy-| Brown, and hymns, written by Mrs. Careline A. 
ously applaud. On this occasion the young Min-| Mason of Fitchburg, Mrs. Moses G. Farmer of 
ster of Arts and Literature shook hands as 'Salem, Mrs. Nancy T. Munroe of Somerville, 
'Miss Almira Seymour of Boston, Mra. M. A. Ad- 
ams, and Mrs. Eunice H. Cobb, were sung. It 
was an event in woman’s history, and, of course, 


, : : ruch of. 
embroidery of his spic and span new uniform. | led made, ech Ss 


: ; : Aaa i ican President with ever 
quite as well known in this country as in his own, ond as an Anieric y 


did not believe in India-rubber yardsticks or in| Was born ina London suburb, almost within the 
If you want to preach a sermon sound of Bow Bells, in 1835; so he is still a | 4 


gratulatory words which seemed to give great 


morist with less originality than Shakespeare, 
less sensibility than Cervantes, less depth than 


tothem. The influence of his novels was, how- 
ever, highly salutary on the whole, and in his p 
writings he always respected himself and respect- 
ed his readers, while the sanctity of the domestic 
hearth never had a more reverential painter or a 


ecutions shall henceforth be private instead of 
public, was unanimously adopted by the commit- 
tee to which it was referred, with the single dis- 
sentient voice of Gambetta, who voted against it }),, public. 
on the ground that the tendency of private execu- 
tions would be to prolong the existence of capital 


M. Steenacker proposed the adoption of the sys- 

tem which now exists in England—executions in 
| the interior of the prison in the presence ot cer- 
tain authorities and the representatives of the 
public press, and the hoisting of a black flag to : 
let the outside public know that the last penalty | How - naughty! Got 
paid. When the measure!down their throats! 


of the law has been 
came to be discussed, however, the House went follow by way of an emetic? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTAS. 
Paris, June 25, 1870. 
EXILES, NOBLE AND OTHERWISE. 

The members of the Orleans family residing in 
England, exiled with Louis Philippe in 1848, 
have addressed the Corps Legislatif as follows :— 

TwicKENuAM, June 19, 1870. 


you a proposal to abrogate the exceptional meas- 
ures levelled against us. In the face of this prop- 
osition, we feel bound not to remain silent. Since 
1848, under the government of the republic, we 
have protested against this law which exiles us— 
a law which nothing justified then, and nothing 
has justified since; and we now renew our protest 
before the representatives of our country. It is 
not a favor that we ask: itis our right, a right 
which belongs to all Frenchmen, and of which 
we alone are despoiled. It is our country to 
which we ask to be restored—our country which 
we love, which our family has always loyally 
served, from which not one of our traditions sep- 
arates us, and whose name alone ever makes our 
hearts beat; for nothing can compensate the ex- 
iled for their absent country. 

ComMTeE bE Paris, 
PRINCE DE JOINVILLE, 
Doc pb’ AUMALE, 

Duc pe CHartres. 


This dignified and manly appeal for justice 
meets with very general respect, even sympathy, 
from all classes. Its granting would show the 
strength of the government in the hearts of the 


cent vote by popular suffrage. Yet I fear that 
the consent asked will be withheld. 
strongly supports the request. It says that the 
letter is the letter ot Frenchmen who claim their 
rights, and that the sentiment it expresses gives 
to the law which exiles them the character of 
an iniquity without excuse or pretext. They 
have never suffered any condemnation, it adds, 
have never been even suspected of taking part in 
any agitation, and, so far from having offended 
the national will, it was by a conspicuous act of 
deference and submission that they entered upon 
their career of exile. It thinks that the govern- 
ment ought to have anticipated their request, but 
that under any circumstances the request should 
at once be granted. The France, while wishing 
to maintain all due respect towards the authors 
of this letter, inquires whether the representatives 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons were permit- 
ted by Louis Philippe to enjoy the rights now 
claimed by his descendants. 

Ledru Rollin, who, it was thought, had volun- 
tarily resumed the life of an exile, has returned to 
Paris, and is busy removing his furniture and 
choice library from St. Jolin’s Wood to his villa 
at Fontenay-aux-Roses. It is pretty clear that he 
tas no thought of plotting, and that the govern- 
ment hold him guiltless of the plot shortly to be 
brought under the consideration of the High 
Court of Justice. 

THE STATE TRIAL. 

Touching this affair, the Siecle comments in 
very strong terms upon a letter of the emperor 
Napoleon to the Mayor of Southampton, referring 
to this trial. It maintains that on the eve of the 
assembly of a court before which persons are to 
be brought for trial, who should be assumed to be 
innocent until they have been proved to be guilty, 
it is no time for the head of the state to declare 
that his death has been plotted. ‘Does he know,” 
asks the Siecle, ‘‘a single detail of the conspiracy 
other than by the report of M. Grandperret [the 
prosecutor-general], and does he not know as well 
as we do that that report has no judicial value?” 
How can the jury and the magistrates decide 
with independence when the executive puts forth 
facts which it is precisely the ubject of justice to 
inquire into and determine the character of ! 
Such forgetfulness of the consideration due to the 
accused, the Siecle maintains, has never been 
shown at any previous period. 

PREVOST-PARADOL. 
Prevost-Paradol’s appointment as French Min- 


the subject of much comment. 
he wrote in such strong terms against the Emzire | 
that the paper in which his articles appeared was | 
suppressed by the government. Some surprise | 
is therefore now expressed that he should have | 
accepted an office in which he will be the official | 
representative of that government in a foreign | 
country. The Deébats, however, to which M. Par-| 
adol has long been a contributor, points out that | 
he always said his opposition would cease when- | 
ever France returned to the parliamentary sys- 
tem. Without pretending that she has yet entire- 
ly done so, the Devats thinks that parliamentary 
rule has practically been reintroduced. Born at 
Paris the 8th of August, 1829, his father being 
chef de bataillon in the naval ordnanee, and his 
mother soci¢taire of the Comédie Francaise, 
young Prevost-Paradol entered life under happy 
auspices. His studies finished, he devoted him- 
self entirely to literary pursuits, and gained in| 
the year 1851 the prize of eloquence from the| 
French Academy. During the year 1855 he was | 
named to the chair of French Literature by the | 
faculty at Aix, but relinquished that position the | 
following year to become one of the editors of | 
the Débats, which, though Orleanist, was able as a) 
literary journal. In 1869 he was beaten for the | 
chambers. He was then chosen to the Academy. | 
He has lately been lecturing in Edinburgh, with , 
great success. | 
REWARDS FOR THE YOUNG ARTISTS. 
There is no prettier sight than the annual dis- | 
tribution of prize medals to the laureates of the | 
Fine Arts Exhibition. It takes place in the spa- 
cious salon d’honaeur of the Palais de 1’Indus- | 


trie, hung all round with pictures which, from the | 
mere fact of their being in that room, 


| 
It would be hard to say which | 


Everybody wore a holiday look, | 


On these occasions all | 


aureate, and to most of them he said a few con- 


jleasure. The Minister looked as radiant as the 
FRENCH ESTIMATE OF DICKENS. 

Louis Blanc contributes an article on Dickens 
o the Ruppel, in which he specially refers to the 
ight estimation in which cosmopolitan France 


xaggeration. M. Blanc considers Dickens a hu- g 


ean Paul, and less bonhommie than Sterne. He 


uite seriously enough, and weakened the moral 
ffect of his pictures by the comic coloring given 





promised for lobbying, nor for any purpose 


agree about private ones. 


for abolishing public executions, but could not | operate, we should say. 
It was proposed that a a bad taste. 


Messieurs les Deputés :—You have had laid before | 


people; its rejection its weakness, despite the re- | 


The Temps | 


ister at Washington, having now been gazetted, is | 
Four years ago | 


They—or at} 19, 1868. 


to have 
is divided into three books, the first devoted to 


‘more Dangerous 
with other matter important to the profession and 


ent in a high degree. 
‘judge. 
not become chronic. 
read of a “deliberate, cold-blooded attempt to 
cram negro-equality, or rather negro-worship, 
down the throats’ of ‘‘Southern gentlemen.’’ 


ceriain number of citizens, chosen by lot, should 
be compelled to attend each execution, in order to 
give a guarantee to the public that the sentence 
had been properly carried into effect. This pro- 
vision was 80 strongly opposed that the measure 
was ultimately withdrawn. The deputies seemed 
to think that another “revolution” was not im- 
probable, and if it came private executions might 
work rather roughly! 

HELP WANTED FOR ANTIQUARIAN DEVELOPMENT. 

Some of the remains of a Gallo-Roman am- 
phitheater, singularly well preserved, have lately 
been excavated on the left bank of the Seine, and 
the antiquarians and archeologists are naturally 
anxious to preserve these interesting vestiges 
from the pickaxe of the administrative spoiler 
who presides over the demolition and reconsttuc- 
tion of Paris. Of course they began by apply- 
ing to the government. Each member whose 
liberality was invoked passed the question on to 
one or another of his colleagues. The municipal 
commission pleaded that they had no money to 
spare for antiquities, and the legislative body, as 
guardian of the public purse, endorsed that plea. 
The French learned societies are now in commo- 
tion, but nobody has yet been found willing to buy 
the ground enclosing the Roman remains at the 
| double fancy price of an eligible tite for building, 
'and of antiquarian curiosity. ‘The Emperor, who 
/is doing wonders in his excavated palace of the 
| Cesars at Rome, is content with that costly ex- 
|periment. In these disheartening circumstances, 
| French archaxologists are appealing, in the 
| last resort, to the sentiments and purses of their 
| foreign brethren to come forward and purchase the 
ground in question, as a domain equally precious 
to antiquarians of all countries, and particularly 
| precious from being situated in Paris, the grand 
| central rendezvous of all nations. 

MINOR ITEMS. 

The Emperor has got the gout in his feet. 

Lesseps has gone to Liverpool to be entertained. 
He says allthe Suez canal now needs is money. 
Horry all anything or anybody needs in these 
| dave: 

Pius 1X. entered upon the 25th vear of his pon- 
tificate on the 17th inst. His Holiness was con- 
gratulated on the occasion by the Sacred College 
and the bishops. 

A journalist, veing ‘called out,’’ apologized by 
remarking that all the hard and insulting things 
he said must be attributed to the fact that he went 
into the country,on Sunday, and had not had an 
opportunity of reading the proofs of his “copy”’! 

Notwithstanding the heat, sume good dinners 
have been eaten lately. The other day a grand 
complimentary feast was given the American 
Minister and lady at the Tuileries. Forty per- 
sons ‘“‘assisted.”” Gen. Meredith Reed, American 
Consul-General, duplicated this a tew days atter, 
}at which were numerous dignitaries from all parts 
of the world. Next Mr. Washburne gave a grand 
dinner in honor of Prevost Paradol. Lord Ly- 
ons, and several other members of the Corps 
Diplomatique, were invited to congratulate the 
new envoy of France to the United States on his 
appointment. 

Philippe Taglioni, father of the celebrated 
dancer, is in Paris. The author of the “Sylphi- 
de,” “Reévolte au Seérail,’ and the “Fille du Dan- 
ube,” bears his ninety-one years very lightly. 
He is strong on foot, and his eye is bright. His 
residence is a villa near the Lake of Como. 

Miss Elizabeth Garret passed her examination 
at the Ecole de Medicine on Wednesday week, and 
won the praise of all assembled. She was made 
a “dloctoress” in due form. 

Countess Potocka, who for seventeen years has 
belonged to the establishment in Paris of the 
Scurs-des-Pauvres, under the name of Sister Ma- 
rie, has just died in her thirty-sixth year. Rich, 
handsome, accomplished, and speaking six lan- 
guages, she had given all up in the very outset of 
life to devote herself to works of charity. 

The Empress’s private ball, Monday week, at 
the Tuileries, was extremely animated. Her 
Majesty, who was dressed in white, entered with 
the Emperor at a little before ten, and dancing at 
once commenced. Supper was served, and the 
cotillion was led by the young Prince, who danced 
with Miss Payne, a young American lady, who 
| was highly complimented on her stepping abili- 
, ties by her gay and princely partner. Rivo tt. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lyceum is the organ of the ‘Boston Lyce- 
um Bureau,’’ Redpath & Fall’s very conveni.nt 
and very extensively-consulted medium for bring- 
ing lecturers and the public together. It gives 
the names of the speakers, their subjects, and va- 
rious other matters of interest. 


We are indebted to the attention of Major Ben. 
Perley Poore for a copy of the second edition of the 
Congressional Directory for the second session of 
the Forty-first Congress, which is corrected and 
elaborated to date. It is full of invaluable infor- 
mation for every public man and.all others inter- 
ested in national concerns, and is most creditable 
to the industry and system of Major Pvore. 

The Boston Directory for 1870 is a bulky vol- 
ume of 1216 pages. It contains a map of the city, 
including a late survey of Ward 16 (Dochester), 
and 93,696 names of residents—an increase of 
8208 over last year. In compiling the present di- 
rectory 20,603 erasures were made froim last 
year’s list of residents, and 23,815 new names 
were added. The business department has been 
reirranged and much enlarged. Messrs. Samp- 
son, Davenport & Co., the publishers, have evi- 


| dently spared no expense to secure a complete 
'and trustworthy guide to every residence and 
are pre-| Place of business of those who make Boston their 

There | headquarters by day or night. 


Their office is at 


With considerable pride at being the first regu- 


| larly-ordained woman-preacher in Massachusetts, 


Two services (on Sunday) were requi- 


of fellowship given, by Rev. Olympia 


Mrs. Hanaford is now set- 
led at New Haven, Conn.—Cnharles C. Roberts, 


The Water Pow r of Maine. By Walter Wells, | 


Superintendent of the Hydrographic Survey —Augus- 
| ta, the State.—In accordance with the recommenda- 
‘tion of Gov. Chamberlain, an exploration of the | 
'water-power of Maine was attempted by com- 
missioners appointed for the purpuse, and a par- 
‘tial report male the same year. 
tion of the enterprise was confided to other hands, 


A fuller execu- 


The work seems 
The report | 


| 


nd this report is the result 


been excellently done. 


id not, he thinks, regard the vices he describes the general physical geograpiy of the State, the 

second to its river-systems, the third to a detailed | 
account of water powers, alphabetically arranged. 
It is liberally illustrated, and has no inconsidera- | 


! 


| 


le interest for the student of physical geography, 


or even for the general reader. 


The Journal of the (iyarcological Soccety, for 


more charming apostle. July, has an extended report of the proceedings 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. of the society at its annual meeting in January 
A bill of Deputy Steenacker, proposing that ex: last. Also a paper of some length headed ‘‘ Ether 


than Chloroform.” together 
The “Editorial Notes’’ are beiliger- 
Somebody is angry, we 
It is to be hoped that the disorder may 
Among otier things, we 


negro-worship crammed 
Do the editor's adjectives 
They are likely to 
At any rate, they have 


| others. uil 
closes the western shaft, which is first visited, an 
| immense steam boiler furnishes tie power to drive 


small valves which open upwards. 
mitted in the downward movement of the piston, 
and is forced by compression into an iron pipe of 


| Into the Hoosac. 


THE GREAT TUNNEL.—HOW ON PEELS : 
THE BOWELS OF THE KART TH EI vil 7 
*ING OF PRIMEVAL ROCK. 

INTERESTING DETAILS OF THK ENTERPRISE. 

[From the correspondence of the Daily Adrertiser.] 
It is difficult to say what is the predominating 
| Sensation of one who for the first time bids fare- 

/ well to the clear sunlight, the pleasant but not 

| Oppressive warmth, and the health-giving breeze, 

jou the side of Hoosac Mountain, and plunges 
jinto the damp and deathly darkness of the per- 
pendicular shaft. Though accompanied by men 

- |accustomed to the descent, one feels solitary. 
_ The world is really left behind with all its bright 
Scenes and pleasant prospects, and one is going 
,into the bowels of the earth where men are at 

work, itis true, but men who seem, from their 

occupation, and from their strange appearance 
and the hollow sound of their voices, to be rath- 
jer elves and hobgoblins of a fairy tale than 
| human beings. To one who has inspected the 
| admirable arrangements for lowering and elevat- 
{ing men and things from and to the immense 
| works below, there can be no cause for the slight- 
jest feeling of insecurity. The broad plattorm, 
| suspended from a wire cable that gives no false 
|promise of strength, and the firm and steady 
/motion downwards, of business-like quickness, 
land yet without the wild speed that would indi- 
| cate recklessness, mizht reiissure the most timid. 
| Nevertheless, I doubt if any one reaches the end 
| of a perpendicular descent of several hundred feet, 
for the first time, without a sensation of relief. 
| Custom can make a man calm and thoughtless in 
| almost any situation in life; but a journey of this 
|kind, to one wholly unused to it, is an exciting 
jexperience, although the emotions may be ditli- 
; cuit to analyze. 
| Before taking this downward path the explorer 
jis provided with a costume that seems imappro- 
| priate tosuch bright and beautiful weather. A 
| sailor’s tarpaulin, a rubber overcoat, and boots 
| several sizes too large, of the same material, com- 
| plete the outfit, and give one the appearance of a 
| river-driver in a storm. ‘Then, stepping upon the 
| platform on which the cars, loaded with shapeless 
masses of reck, ascend and return empty, one is 
rapidly lowered to tie level of the great tunnel 
which is now piercing the mourtain. A little in- 
cident unostentatiously reiisssures the tourist. The 
elevator engineer pulls three times ata wire which 
strikes a gong at the bottom. Le is answered by 
three similar strokes on a gong by his side. But 
lest any accident or a mistake of any kind should 
have caused a change in the plan before the ma 
chinery is set in motion, the signal by three strokes 
below and answered above is repeated. ‘The 
platform descends at the rate of ten teet a sec- 
ond, or perhaps more, and very soon reaches the 

}bottom. The shaft work has been thoroughly 

}done. The most of the way itis lined with tim- 

| ber so that the surface is square and plane. Be 

| hind the timbers may be seen the various pipes 
used for conveying the compressed air which is 
the powerful motor tor the drilling- machines, and 
for the water which has to be pumped from the 
| level of the tunnel to supply the boilers where the 

; mountain is dry. A dripping of water upon the 

clothing is a suggestive invcidentof the descent 

into the inner parts of the earth, and gives the 
lirst practical explanation of the costume in which 
the explorer is clad. 

A flicker of many lamps here and there near the 
shaft serves only to make the darkness appear more 
intense and impossible to be overcome. ‘The roar 
joe the little car, loaded with rock to be raised to 
| the surface, gives one a strange notion that this 
|rocky cavern would reverberate nobly if the 
) sound had only lateral and vertical room. Jt ex- 
tends itself to a long distance, however, and long 
before we can see even the lights in the miners’ 
caps we can hear their conversation, which sounds 
preternaturally loud on account of the rocky walls 
which rise above and around their heads. ‘The 
sight and the sound are equally novel. ‘The lit- 
tle oil lamp gives a light to the feet for perhaps a 
yard in advance, but it is only with an effort that 
the upper arch ot the tunnel can be seen, and 
hardly can the sides of it‘be discerned. It is like 
peering from the bow of a vessel in a dark and 
toggy night. ‘The voice also sounds hollow and 
mocking, astonishes you by its loudness, and 
penetrates far up the tunnel, as you can tell by 
the echo of it, which returns. ‘The atmosphere, 
too, is chill and damp. ‘The rubber coat is not 
uncomfortable now. The natural temperature 
is undoubtedly moderated by the large effusion of 
compressed air which carries a constant current 
towards the mouth of the tunnel, and it must be 
that the atmosphere is drier than it would other- 
wise be from the same cause. Itis nevertheless 
sufliciently cool and moist to give one the idea ot 
walking about in a dark and dismal ice-house. 
The jagged rock overhead, not much above the 
height of'a man near the west shaft, and the chips 
beneath the feet, tell the tale of the work done 
years ago, before the improved appliances of mod- 
ern art solved the problem of rapid drilling. ‘The 
water drips from the rocks above with a soft spat- 
lter, and ripples along in the drain beneath the 
jsurface. Altogether the situation is novel and 
| interesting’, but it is far from being wholly pleas 
ant. This solid archway cannot cave and fall, but 
the thought of what an accident in such a place 
| would be wil! obtrude itself. 

But itis time to begin our journey beneath the 
ground into the heart of the mountain. ‘Two 
| railway tracks of narrow gauge are laid along the 
| whole distance from the opening of the shaft to 

}the heading. Between these one walks with a 
| tlaring oil lamp in his hand, now splashing through 
|a pool of water, now in a short piece of shallow 
but sticky mud, now over small sharp bits 
of rock, now on the plank walk that cov- 
ers the drain. The way seems very long. After 

|a long tramp we come upon a score of miners 

| who have just finished repairing one of the air 
pipes which burst with the pressure upon it, and are 
now drilling by hand-power to enlarge the tun- 
| nel which was orignally left hardly eight feet high. 

| Past these we journey on, turning to one side to 

| allow the train of rock-cars to pass us on the way 
to the shaft, and then again on tlie other side to 

avoid a collision with the car loaded with 

| projecting steel drills and crowbars which a 

}workman is pushing before him with toilsome 

(steps. At last we begin to hear afar off the clat- 

| ter of the drills, which grows louler and louder 

| until it is almost deafening. The first machines 

/ reached are but two or three in number. They 

are used to tear to pieces the rock near the level 

of the tract. By the method adopted opportunity 
lis given for two sets of workmen. The interior 
set blasts away the rock from the top, about one- 
half the way down. Some two or three hundred 
feet in the rear of them another set, having an 

| upper surface to work upon, can with much lesa 

| power keep up witbin the proper distance of the 

jadvance guard. A platfurm-car, the platform 














| at a height of perhaps ten feet, running on a 


track of about twelve feet gauge, is used as a 


printer, Boston. ‘dump for the rock from the interior, and is run 


down to the required distance from the heading 
before a blast is made. It isalso provided with a 
stationary ladder to afford tacilities for climbing 
to the upper level. Pushing on past this work, 
which is only a repetition on a small scale of what 
is going on farther intov the mountain, we at last 
reach, atter a walk of probably three-quarters of 
a mile from the shatt, the point where the most 
important work of all is going on. Here the 
noise is absolutely deafening. Imagine five hun- 


i dred looms en-:losed in aroom with floor, walls and 


ceiling of solid but ragged rock, and running at 
ten-tuld their usual velocity, and an idea of the 
din and clatter of this spot is reproduced. Five 
or six of these insiguificant-looking but most pow- 
ertul machines are striking away at the quartz, 
each biow making the dust fly and the air re- 
sound with the sharp, quick stroke. You may 
shout in your neighbor's ear, but he will under- 
stand you far better by looking at the motion of 
your lips. 

Though the description will probably be useless 
to many who have-seen it, a short account of the 
manner in which the rock is drilled, in altogether 
untechnical terms, will perhaps interest many 
Above ground, in the building which en- 


four machines called ‘‘compressors.’’ There are 


other compressors in reserve, perpendicular a 
| movement, which are only used when occasion 
| requires, because of their requirement of greater 
power to drive them. 
lof the manufacture of the Burleigh Steam Rock 
| Drill Company, of Fitchburg. 
| steam-cylinder and piston communicates a rotary 
(motion, which again communicates itself to a pis- 
ton working perpendicularly in another cylinder. 


" 


Those in common use are 
The ordinary 


This latter piston is furnished with numerous 
Air is ad- 
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about five or six inches diameter. Four of there 
compressors working at once, and forcing the air 
into two pipes, produce a pressure of sixty pounds 
to the square inch, as indicated by # gauge in the 
compressor-room. It is a wonderful evidence of 
the elasticity of the air and of its value as a motor 
that, after the journey of three hundred and fifty 
feet down the shaft, and of three-quarters of a 
mile further up the tunnel, it has lost only two 
pounds of its pressure. The drilling-machine is 
a curiosity of strength, simplicity and compact- 
ness—three essentials for the work that is fe- 
quired of it. Air, of course, takes the place of 
steam, but steam might be used if it could be 
carried so far. An exceedingly strong cylinder 
receives the air, which drives a piston back and 
forth with most astonishing velocity. There is 
no rotary motion whatever. The drill is fixed 
upon the head of the piston and is driven againet 
and into the rock with every furward movement 
of the piston. The backward movement is used 
to turn a screw which causes the drill to move 
forward the space drilled by the previous blow, 
and also serves to turn the drill around slightly 
eo that its faces do not strike the rock exactly as 
before. The drill is a eolid bar of steel rather 
more than an inch in diameter, its end slit into 





from opposite sides, and the ends sharpened, so | 


that it makes a double drill with two edges at 
right angles to each other. The life of a drill is 
not very long. In some rock a point will not last 
ten minutes, and sometimes the drills must be 
changed several times in making a hole only a 
few inches deep. But again a drill has been 
known to pierce twenty feet without change. At 
the machine shops of the Messrs. Shanly the 


machinery is constantly repaired, and as many as | 


three hundred drills sometimes come in in a single 
day to be reforged and sharpened. 
used up to a length of four feet and are then weld- 
ed, so that very little steel is wasted except as 
emery in the tunrel. The work of managing a 
drilling-machine is po elight task. Jt is putet 
work in any direction that is judged the most 
effectual. Sometimes it drills alimos: directly up- 
ward and so high from the standing place of the 
miner that he must stand on tip toe and stretch 
his arm far above his head in orde> to guide the 
drill. Again it will be inserted in the rock point- 
ing downwards atan argle of thirty degrees, and 
the miner must beon his knees. The miners 
must take hold of the drill when a hole is first 
begun in order to guide its motion, and this re- 
quires no ordinary quickness of the hand and eye 
as the drill moves back and forth half a dozen 
times ina second. But they acquire a singular 
habit of keeping their hand upon it long after 
the necessity for doing so has passed, and in fact 
as long as the drill is running-- a curious freak 
that adds not alittle to their task. 

Nearly all the explosive force used at the tun- 
nel is caused by nitro glycerine. The heading at 
the east end is blown out with gunpowder for rea- 
sons which will appear, but at ali the other points 
of attack upon the rock the oily compound is 
used, except occasionally. As is well known, the 
nitro-glycerine works are very near the west shaft 
works—so near in fact that an explosion might, 
though not inevitably, cause serious damage to 
the buildings around the shaft. The buildings in 
which the explosive matezial is manufactured are 
surrounded by a high board fence, and warnings 
of danger within stare you in the face and forbid 
your entrance. This is probably not, like the 
prohibitions that appear on the doors ot factories, 
a permit to enter, but there is apparently no diffi- 
culty in gaining admission nevertheless. Within 
the fence are balt a dozen buildings where the 
work is done, and, strangely enough, in the centre 
ot them all, a dwelling-house, where until lately 
Mr. Mowbray himeelt resided. Whetler he did 
80 to prove his sincerity in claiming that his com- 
pound is not dangerous, or because he had ac- 
quired confidence by long familiarity with the 
manutacture of it, and lived there simply because 
jt was more convenient, I do not know. The 
house is now occupied by some of the men em- 
ployed in the works. It is said by some that 
there is really not a great deal of danger in such 
processes as the manutacture ot nitro-glycerine, 
because the extraordinary care required in band. 
ling it is habitually exercised by the workmen. 
But certainly a workman smoking a pipe bv your 


ufacture in the room where the dangerous com- 
pound has just been made, does not give you an 
idea of extra precaution against danger. 
ever, I felt less tear of an explosion while standing 
by his side than during any other part of my vis- 
it tothe works. ‘The way in which nitro-glycer- 
ine is made has been described often enough. 
The acids are prepared in earthern stills which, 
to the number of balt a dozen, line the room at 
the rear of the boiler room. The boilers are so 
corroded by the oxygen which is set tree in mak- 
ing nitric acid that they must be very frequently 
renewed. From one of these boilers, which had 
been used but once, I took a flake of pure iron- 


rust as large as my hand and four times as thick | 


as the paper on which I write. ‘The process of 
mixing the glycerine and the acid is carried on 
in another building. It is easy to understand on 
witnessing it, but difficult to explain without dia- 
grams. It any of your readers happen to be near 
a tactory of this sort they will do well t> go and 
see it for themselves. The dangerous stuff mixed, 
through a sy phon and etirred up by means of air, 
drops into pitchers set ina long tank filled with 


pounded ice, then passes into a vat filled with wa- | 


ter which washes it as it settles to the bottom, 
whence itis drawn off into a leaden tank below. 
‘The capacity ot these works is about 260 pouads 
atatime. The work can be done twice a day, 
however, and double the amount manufactured, 
if there should be a demand tor it. To finish ap 
a disagreeable subject, it may be added that the 


“glycerine,’’ as they call it, is delivered in solid | 
wranglings, its final decisions are divinely direct- 


form at the Shanlys’ magazine at the west shatt, 
at the centrai shatt, and at the east end, being 
frozen and packcd in ice It is also sent to Con- 
mecticut and other points. The Shanlys never 
keep more than tive hundred pounds in their mag- 
azine, and seldom more than three hundred. — It 
is contained in earthern jars on a low bench, a 
thin lb. yerof water covering the dreaded oil. The 
magazine is cool and pleasant, but is not a place 
where one would choose to sit and smoke during 
4 War allernoon. 

When the requisite number of holes for a blast 
have been drilled at the heading in the west end, 
which waa first visited, word is sent to the sur- 
face, and the man who handles the glycerine 
brings it down in little tin cans containing a pound 
and a half each. 
der ina tunnel, but only a few are permitted to 
touch glycerine, and they do nothing else. ‘The 
cans are inserted in the drilled holes, with the 
ends of the exploders inserted in the cork. These 
exploders sre very innocent things away from 
glycerine, but very dangerous agents in their vi- 
ciuity. The ends ot the exploders are connected 
with wires extending to the battery tar away. 
The workmen have meantime been removing the 
drill-emachines and the platforms on which they 
rest, the rubber-pipes which convey the com- 
pressed air, the tools, and every other useful but 
destructible thing, to a distance of two hundred 
feet or more. The wires are then attached to 
the two poles of a magneto electric battery. and 
atew turns of the little crank are given. A taint 
thud, a puff of air striking the face, and the 
work is dene. One of the wen goes torward and 
earetully inspects all the holes to make sure that 
every one has been exploded, and having ascer- 
tained that fact the miners come forward to re- 
pew their drilling and to clear away the debris of 
the blast. 

There is very much that is interesting in all 
these processes. For instance, it seems curious 
to tind near the west shatt, more than teree hun- 
dred feet under gronnd, a mule at work pulling a 
train of cars up and down the tunnel. Covered 
with a rubber blanket and dripping with the wa 
ter that drops upon lim trom above, his blinking 
eves useless, led every step by a workman, he 
seems the embodiment of patient submission to 
man's will. There are two of these poor ami- 
mals kept down here in a stable that is fitved up 
quite comtortably, and they alternate in’ doing 
the heavy work required of them. They wul 
never sce davitght again until they receive it on 
emerging from the west end of the tunnel. They 
are getting quite sleek and tat, butit does not 
seem possible that they should live a great while 
shut out completely from the glorious sunhgit 

The weet end of the tunnel tas now penetrated 
the mountain for a distuice of about a omle. The 
Biatistics are published weekly, showing the prog 
ress made. Phe dthculties here have been enor 
mous. The old trouble with the “demoraiized 
rock” ta overcome, bucit will be a long time be 
tore the portion to be bricked will be fintshed and 
the tunnel completed to the weet sham. Bat it 
may be done eastiy long betore the whole tunnel 
is finished. The rock through which the con- 
tractors are now passiog end have been passing 
for along time is verv hard and extremely d thi- 
cultto pierce. It is neariy selid quartz. though 
here and there a sotter spot of muca slate, wlach 
is the prevailing formation of the mountan, is 
struck, to the great delight of the contractors. A 


considerable portion of the tunnel at chis end is 


but partly finished. Under the State, the effort 
was to get a hole made throagh the mountain, to 
be enlarged afterwards. The Messrs. Shanly 
have adopted a very ‘different policy. They can 
not, ot course, blast the whole tace of the tunnel 
at once, but having made a hole at the top for a 
distance sufficient to aliow two gangs of men to 
work without endangering each other, a second 
gang follows, eniarging the cunnel to its full size. 
Accordingly, all the work dove by these contrac 
tors is completed tunnel, or is in process ot fin- 
ishing. The evlargeamentot the space previously 


The drills are | 





How- | 


Any man may handle gunpow- | 


ural. 
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pierced will be left until it can be done without 
interfering with the transportation of the detached 
rock to the mouth. The Shanly policy ot doing 
the whole work thoroughly as they go is only 
one of numberless features of their manner of 
working, and of the work itself, which give con- 
fidence even to the most sceptical that the tunnel 
is to be made. 
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War in Europe! 

After a week of exciting dispatches, and the ar- 
rogance of France more than ever manifested, a 
formal withdrawal ot Leopold has been telegraphed 
to Madrid on the ground that the Cortes would 
be guided in their vote by the determination to 
uphold the independence of the nation afler what 
had transpired, and that the election wou!d not 
therefore be spontaneous nor unbiassed. As yet, 
however, there is no confidence that peace is as- 


. . } 
sured. The war talk and preparations are going 


forward with renewed vigor. France and Prussia 


| are massing their forces, and Spain and Belgivin 


have now begun preparations for the fight. In 


the Corps Législatif Wednesday three interpella-| 


tions were introduced, but government refused to 
answer them before Friday. The foreign diplomats 
in Washington are acting as if war was imminent. 
The King of Prussia being followed to Ems, in 
Nassau, by the French ambassador, who demand- 


' ed an audience to exact that Prince Hohenzol- 


lern’s renunciation be made perpetual, and that a 
royal veto be applied to any fresh approach to the 
Prince on the subject of the Spanish crown, de- 
clined to receive the ambassador, and answered, 
through an aide-de.camp, that he had no further 
communication to make. This was asnub that 
France will probably not forgive; indeed, has not, 
and the war-threatenings by her are more vehe- 
ment than ever. Europe is very combustible, 
just now. As we goto press, news comes that 
France bas declared war against Prussia. May it 
end with Napoleon’s exile! 





Infallibility. 

To-morrow, amid the ringing of bells, the sal- 
vos of artillery, and all the splendor of the Rom- 
ish church—with a festival in wiich all the re- 
sources of Italian art and Catholic sentiment con- 
spire to produce a grand spectacular and emo- 
tional suvcess—with music, vestments, proces- 
sions, the “mass”? with the earthquake move- 
ment, the red cope, the mitre of cloth-of-gold, the 
rod of universal jurisdiction—will be proclaimed 
the new dogma of ecclesiasticism, that fallible 
man, whoever he may be, that for the time filis 
St. Peter’s chair, is by virtue of that position, as 
the head of the true church, infallible while 
counselling in matters pertaining to spiritual wel- 
fare. By a vote of 450 to 88, the Ecumenical 
Council jas so declared, and to morrow, at Rome, 
with unusual pomp, will the world be notified 
that the dogma is accepted. 

The whole argument for the declaration lies in 
a brief compass. Peter alone was invested by 
his Master with a real principality and supreme 
jurisdiction over the church, including each 
and all of the other Apostles, and the Pope is the 
successor of Peter; therefore as Peter derives 
nothing from the church, while the church is sub- 
ject to him, no appeal can lie from the Pope to a 


Council. Tien, further, in the words of the 


side, while explaining to you the process of man- | Schema de Ecclesia ot the Council: “The Roman 


| Pontiff, by virtue of the Divine assistance which 


has been promised to him, cannot err when, ful- 
filling his mission as supreme teacher of all Chris- 
tians, he defines by his Apostolic authority what 
shall be held as articles of faith by the universal 
church in matters appertaining to faith or con- 


, duct, or what shall be rejected as being contrary 


to the faith, and that those decisions and those 
judgments, incapable of amendment, must be re- 
ceived and held with full submission of faith by 
each Christian as soon as they are made known 
to him.” 

The proposition is also stated in the following 


| form: “The warrant claimed for In allibility is 


not mathematical or merely logical, but supernuat- 
Divested of this it falls to the ground., 
Without the scriptural promise that the Lord 
should be with Peter (the ‘‘Rock” of the Rom- 
an church), to teed, guide and teach that church. 
Intallibility would not be urged, as it is, in erder 
to make a new definition, a new advance, a new 
test of taith. The world has long questioned the 
Papal intallibility. So far from backing down, 
Rome ervsstallizes its doctrine into dogma. 
Those who believe in itat all believe that, whatever 
may be the course of its human disputes or 


ed. 
beiieve the same thing, less dogmatically, less 


systematically, perhaps, but now aml then quite 
as emphatically. ; 


The Pope is doabtless very happy in the little | 


Paradise which it bas been so easy for lim to 
create. 
of a lifetime is realized. 
little army of prelates, who represent the extent 


‘et his dominion, reflect his grandeur, and are the | 
Nevertheless the suc- 
cess of the scheme must be judged of by observ- | 
ing what is taking placeelsewhere; and powerful | 
voices are being raised at this moment within his 


instruments of his power. 


own church, within jis own court, to warn him 
that what he thinks his triumphal march is a prog- 
ress to an abyss. So extreme is the peril that 
the very princes of the church protest against the 
rash and intatuated policy of their head. Cardi- 
nal Rauscher of Germany objects; Cardinal New- 
mat ot Ergland asks: ‘What have we done to 
be treated as the fauhtul never were treated be- 
tore?’ The Bishops of America, almost without 
exception, have pleaded tor non-action on this doc- 
Fiance bas numerous prelates who pro- 
test against the decision. Is it conceivable that 
the enlightened Catholics of France, Germany, 
England and America, whose Bishops are now 
marking, some of them with undissembled indig- 
nation, every step in the progress of delusion at 


trine. 


Rome, and denouncing a policy of which they see | 


the springs, will teel bound by the decisions of the 


R ' 
strange, heterogeneous and dependent muititude 


which now fills the hail et the Vatican! We are 
already warned that they wili not) Their trusted 
leaders will tell them that the decrees of a council 
whose deliberati ns were not fiee are not. biud- 
ing on the conscience. Tue distiucion, tamiliar 
enough to men of thougit and experience, be- 
tween the Courch and the Papal system, will be- 
come the preperty ot the unlearned; and that radi- 
eal reformation of the church which has been the 
desire and hope of the wisest and best Catholics 
wil become @ general demand. Itis in tie pow 

er ot the Jesuits to prociaim the dreams ot the 
middie ages as the realities of the nineteenth cen 
tury; but the world is not thus to be put back. 
trom the momeut that tie decrees of Gus Council 
are complete they will become Mie satyect ui dis 

pute as liable to correction. How tar they 


remove the Chureh of Rone trom the 


Christendom peed not be 


SugWT, Ciose canons 
and decrees will divide and igitate (he Very com. 
munion which they were meant o Compose iv an 


enure and absolute subjection. 





Good Living. 

Voltsire said the physiciin was expectel to 
work a perpetual miracle by reconciling intemper- 
ance and dealth. Mea have a remarkible taste 
for good living. However indiffereat they may be 
to other bills, the bill-of-tare always interests them, 
and toey discuss the points of a good dinner with 
greater relish acd coanimity than any other sub- 
ject. Indeed, their zeal at the (reacher olen ex- 
ceeds their capacity, and appetite outruns diges- 
won. More than ball the ills flesh is heir to oriyi- 


Those who credit a Providence ruling par- | 
ticular events of their lives and the community’s, | 


No wonder he is complacent; the dream | 
Ile is surrounded by a | 


‘nate in the stomach, which, like an ass, is terribly 
‘imposed upon, and, like that unpoetic and much- 
abused beast, is terribly obstinate and will kick. 
And what to do with a member so unruly, that 
| has caused ao much trouble among the faculties, 
,and is so often grumbling and growling if not in a 
state of actual revolt, is a practical question of 
| considerab'e importance. 

In the old Roman days, when a man wanted to 
eat an extra dinner or two he merely pushed his 
‘finger down his throat and threw up dinner, 
‘and then proceeded to dispose of dinner number 
two—a feat that both Cicero and Cesar performed 
on more than one occasion, But this mode of re- 
lief has its limitations and inconveniences, and 

the anticipatory odors of the slop-pail sensibly de- 
| tract from the enjoyment of the table. Who could 
relish green-turtle or canvas-back when certain 
of an emetic for dessert and a thorough disgorg- 
per in place of a siesta? Indeed, those terribly 
practical people who insist that it dues not pay to 


{ 
} 





| 


; and morally their peers. It 


drews of Danvers claimed that the shoemakers | 
as a class were as intelligent as the Pearl street 
merchants. He knew many of these merchants 
and had taken their calibre. They were in no 
wise superior, except in arrogance, etfrontery | 
and brazenfacedness. They swell out and make 
pretensions, and then go into business. The so- 
called ignorant shoemakers were intellectually 
is evident the Cris- 
pins will not survive the light let in upon their 
transactions. 


Our Taxes. —Daylight begins to dawn after 
the night of national universal taxation. On 
Wednesday last the tax-tariff bill was passed by 
Congress, abolishing all taxes on gross receipts, 


| legacies, successions, watches, carriages, gold and 


| silver plate, 
banks and bankers; the whole system of special | 


{ 
leat in order to vomit have considerable sbow of | 


| reason on their side. 

Dr. Graham and his followers treated the sub- 
| ject in a different way. They proposed that men 
| should live on such poor fare that they would 
not eat too much if they could, and could not if 
they would. The staple articles of food should be 
coarse bread, vegetables and fruit. Whoever 
looked on a fat ox, and lusted after a slice of the 
same, committed the unpardonable sin against 
the gastric juices, and whoever touched a chicken 
with intent to dine thereof was guilty of foul play, 
tosay the least. All fleshly appetites must be ex- 
tirpated in order to have health, as the old monks 
insisted that all natural affections must be rooted 
out in order to get into heaven. Men must be 
content to make a meal of bran-bread and boiled 
turnips, saying grace if they could; but on no ac- 
count could the bread be buttered or the turnips 
greased. This doctrine had its day, and undoubt- 
edly did good. It jogged the elbow of the world 
until it arrested attention to a needed reform, and 
the ridicule it justly provoked sowed the seed of 
sounder ideas and more healthful ways of living. 

Dr. Hall, in his ‘‘Health by Good Living” —a 
book that looks in the right direction and is cal- 
culated to do good, whether all its statements 
are scientifically exact and all its suggestions are 
based on sound physiological principles or other. 
wise—gives another answer to the question. Dis- 
eases are to be cured, health Ais to be promoted, 
and life prolonged, by good living, which means 
eating with arelish the best food, prepare! in the 
best manner. ‘The best food includes meats, 
fish, poultry, wild game, fruits, and the grains 
which make bread.” A generous bill of fare for 
a health retormer, certainly! The best cookery 
is that which preserves the natural tastes and 
juices of the articles cooked. Of course, in this 
matter of health, a great deal depends on cookery, 
most of which in this country is simply abomina- 
ble, and would make a stomach of cast-steel re- 
bel and finally zive out. Butless depends on the 
kinds of food eaten than upon the time and way of 
eating, and what is done before and after eating 
to create appetite and assist digestion. A gener- 
ous use of the knife gives a keener edge to the 
stomach, and the more we put the teeth into our 
food the more food we can put our teeth into. 
Men have lived a long time on one meal per day, 
and more have kept in good condition and worked 
, hard on two; but Dr, Hall favors three meals—a 
| good breakfast one hour afier sunrise, dinner at 
| noon, and a light supper an hour before sunset in 
the summer. The morning meal is needed after the 

long fast of the night, affords the best base for the 

operations of the day, and isan important preven- 

tive of fever and ague, and other miasmatic dis- 
eases. Old settlers in the Mississippi Valley used 

to take an “antitogmatic” of whiskey on rising, 
and Creole planters drauk a cup of strong cutfee 
before getting out of bed; and these men snapped 
| their fingers in the face of the “shakes” for three 
| score years, while their neighbors fell like grass 
| before the scythe. A good breakfast is better 
than Bourbon, and whoever crosses the Pontine 
/ marshes near Rome a dozen mornings before eat- 
| ing is almost sure to die. 

Dinner should be eaten at noon because, as 

the heaviest meal, it is then most needed and 
‘has most time to be digested in. Our city fash- 
‘ion of taking a lunch ‘‘down town” and dining in 





the evening is pernicious, because the lunch is | 


usually a dinner, and is badly cooked, eaten in a 
harry with mind predecupied if not anxious, and 
'wasiied down with some vile compound from the 
bar. Then another dinner follows at night, with 
‘a stupid evening, a nightmare, and a dull head in 
the morning. If a noon lunch is eaten it should 
| be very light, and the evening dinner should be 
; Seasoned with wit and enlivened with laughter, 
/and made merry as possible, and should be fol- 
lowed by a sprightly conversation, a leisure walk 
| or a neighborly call. A good neighbor is a pow- 
eriul promoter of digestion, though we should 
be sorry to.think that the man who lives over the 
way designs to use us for that purpore. 
ant chit-chat is a better stimulant than champagne. 
The chief thing to be guarded against is over- 
feeding, and the rule to stop eating whiie yet a 
little hungry is better than the steei-yards. The 
more appetite the more food, and the more air 
the more appetite. The more exercise in the 
open air the more can be eaten with safety and 
pleasure. The attempts to create appetite by 
stimulants and accelerate digestion by physic are 
always injurious. What the system wants is not 
brandy, but breath; and the more breath the 
more beef. As aids to digestion, recreation is bet- 
ter than “rye,’’ geniality is more effective than 
gin, and a couple of hours of sunshine packed 
into the system every day is worth more than 
all the sherry in bond. So, keeping clear of spir- 


‘its, which are mostly evil, eating nutritious and 


well-cooked tood at regular times and in a proper 


,mamnner, breathing deep and exercising much in 


the open air, keeping good humor in the heart, 
and a stile on the lips, we shall keep weil and 
learn the inestimable value of good living, which 
last, according to Dr. Hall, will cure diseases as 
well as preserve the health. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Crisrixn AvoLocy.—When a cause is 
placed on the defensive, it is neariy all up with it. 
Phis is the condition of the Crispin organization 
in this State. Atter a session of the Grand Lodge 
last week, it thought proper to go into Tremont 
Temple, on Saturday evening last, and higgle. A 
series of resolutions, read by S. P. Cummings of 
Danvers, recited that “the Crispin organization is 
formed solely tur the purpose ots: curing for those 
jegiumately depending on the trade of making 
boots and siives a means of support from inju- 
rious comperiiou;” denounced “th attempt to 
crusa the Crispin order by introducing for thatpur 
pose a class of servile laborers trom Asia, whocan 
hot become permanent cluzens of this couotry;” 
resolved “by ali lawtul means to resist this new 
allemplto intpoverish and degrade labor;’’ and, 
flaaliy, staid “that the organization 
distinction of race or color, but wel- 
Mr. McLaughlin 
of Medtord detended the organic principle of the 
Crispins to teacn no other persons the trade o 
sicemaking at present, and be denied that votes 
had been passed in secret in lodges of the order 
to burn the buildings of manufacturers whom they 
did not like. Mr. Cuamings told the = story 
“that the ‘rain containing the coolies would have 
been thrown from the track had it not been tor 
these much abused Crispins.”” Mr. C. also said 
“the Crispin orgamzation had already twenty-four 
cooperative stores in successful operation in the 


Crispin 
KiuwWs no 


comes ah alike tu its tanks.” 


Suite, and they were now creating the capital, so | 


that before the first of July, 1571, they would have , 
| receiver at last asked the court what he should 


twenty cooperative shoe-manufactories in Massa- 
chuseils in successful operativn.’’ Israel W. An- 


billiard tables, passports, salaries, 


or license taxes, except those on brewers aud dis- | 
lillers, and all taxes on sales except those now 


| paid by stamps and on leaf and manufactured to- | 


bacco, snuff, cigars, wines and liquors. It also 

abolishes the stamp tax on all receipts, transfers | 
of mortgage, notes fur less than $100, and canned 
and preserved fish. The taxes that remain are 
those excepted as herein noted, as well as the: 
present taxes on spirits, tobacco, gas, fermented liq- 

uors, bank deposits, capital and circulation, income 

tax and stamp taxes, except as abolished. Special 

taxes do not cease until next May, taxes on sales 

not until October, and the others that are abol- 

ished expire on the first of August. The income | 
tax is to be collected but two years more, and at. 
the rate of 21-2 per cent., with $2000 exemption. | 
The tax on the salaries of government officials | 
ceases the Ist of August, and the difference to that | 
date between 5 and 2 1-2 per cent. is to be de-| 
ducted next spring. In social or religious com: | 
munities five persons are to be counted as a “fam- 
ily.’ The publication of income returns is | 
positively prohibited. 2 1-2 per cent. tax is laid 
on dividends of incorporated banks, trust compa- 

nies, savings institutions, and all insurance, rail- 

road, steamboat, canal, turnpike, slackwater, gas, 

coal, mining, bridge and manufacturing compa- 

nies, whether payable to citizens or non-residents. | 
The interest allowed depositors in savings banks | 
is not to be called a dividend. The consolidation | 
of collection and supervisorship districts and the 
discharge of needless officers is allowed to the | 
President. It is expected $80,000 000 of taxa- | 
tion will come off by this bil. 


Our FunpDAMENTAL PRoposition.—A writer | 
in the Advertiser, probably Mr. Dana, referring to | 
the inaccurate use of the phrase, “All men are | 
born free and equal,’’ calls atiention to the several | 
forms of phraseology in which this sentiment— | 
this “‘glittering generality’’—has been embodied. 

In the Virginia Bill of Rights, drawn up by | 
George Mason, to whom ‘‘belongs the honor of | 
having dratted the first declaration of rights ever 
adopted in America,” and which passed the con- 
vention at Williamsburg, 12ti June, 1776, the 
phrase is: ‘“‘All men are by nature equally free 
and independent.” In Mason’s first dratt it read, | 
“All men are created equally free and indepen- | 
dent.” 

In the United States Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the following month, drawn up by Mr. Jef- | 
ferson, the words are: ‘‘All men are created 
equal.”’ 

In the “Declaration of Rights of the Inhabitants. 
of the State of Pennsylvania,” in 1776 (the con- 
vention sat at different times from July 15th to 
Sept. 28th), the words are: ‘‘All men are born 
equally free and independent’”—the entire first 
article here being taken substantially from that | 
in the Virginia ‘‘Declaration of Rights.” 

In the Massachusetts ‘‘Bill of Rights,” drawn 
up by John Adams in 1779, the phrase is: “All| 
| men are born free and equal.” The words, as 
originally reported, and as they stood in the text 
of the printed report of the comrittee, are: “All 
men are born equally free and independent. #1 
‘Lhe first article in the Massachusetts “Bill of 
Rights’ is taken substantially from that in the 
Virginia “Declaration of Rights,” though it fol- 
lo ws, in some respects, more nearly the /anguoge 
of the Pennsylvania ‘‘Declaration”—Mason’s draft 
being the common source. 





A pleas- | 
, that the above clause abolished slavery through-. 
? 

out the State. 


The doctrine taught in these several forms of 
expression, says the Advertiser’s correspondent, 
was a familiar one to the fathers ot the revulution- 
ary era; indeed, it can be traced to a much earlier 
period. Not to mention Locke and Sidney, Sir 
Robert Filmer, who disputed its soundness in his 
‘*Patriarcha,”’ published im 1680, traces it to Bel- 
larmine, who was born in Tuscany in 1542. On 
page 11 of the ‘‘Patriarcha” Filmer quotes that 
writer, in maintaining the “natural liberty of the | 
people,” as saying that it is evident from Scrip- 
ture that God hath given or ordained power ; “but 
God bath given it to no particular person, be- 
| cause by nature all men are equal; therefore, he 
hath given power to the people or multitude.” 

Three years after the adoption of the constitu- | 





tion of Massachusetts, her Supreme Court decided 


The similar clause in the Virginia 
constitution was interpreted (if interpreted at all) 
to apply only to white men. 


“Tue Curiosities or Law.’’—Under this 
head, as an advertisement in Monday’s Advertiser, 
Mr. Elizur Wright gives a supplementary chap- 
ter in the history of the Eagle Mutual Fire Insur- 





| ance Company of Middlesex county, which went 
| into bankruptcy in 1862. 


‘and Mr. Webster, its president, wanted to be sole | 
‘tration of 


receiver, , é ; 
| | considered as another loan, without reference to 


When it became bank- 
rupt the company owed a little less than $11,000, 


But Mr. Wright, then insurance com- 
missioner, objected, and the Supreme Court ap- 


| pointed the present district attorney of Midvlesex, 
' Mr. Isaac S. Morse, a8 co-receiver, to counsel and 


watch Mr. Webster. 
for about two years, collected over $22,000 from 
the policy-holders on assessments, but, instead of 
paying the debts, contrived to have them bought 
up by a son-in law of Mr. Webster for about thir- 
ty cents on a dollar, and then, after paying the | 


The two enjoyed tie office | 


' said son-in-law fifty cents on the dollar, they ask- | 


ed the court to allow them all the rest of the mon 
ey for their valuable services! This claiin of the 
receivers was investigated by Mr. Francis E. 
Parker, as master in chancery, who reported to 
the Supreme Court that Webster should receive 
no compensation because he liad ‘abused his trust 
by using the trust funds 
profit; and by procuring the assignment of claims 


io his hands tor his own 


{ . . . 
due trom the company to be made to his son-in- | 


law for his private gain; an] by making false en- 
tries in his accounts of moneys paid; and gener- 
ally by a mode of conducting the business entrust- 
ed to him which was inconsistert with the faith- 
tui discharge of his duty in the office of receiver.” 
Mr. Parker also reported that Mr. Morse had 
been guilty of gross neglect of his duties as re- 
ceiver, giving no attention to the interests entrust: 
ed to bis care and supervision; and although it 
lues not appear that he intentionally committed 
iny breach of trust, yet itis apparent that he is 
ventided to no compensation as receiver, be- 
cause his) services in that capacity have been 
ot no Mr. Parker now became = the 
receiver of the company, and he seen made 
Messrs. Webster and Morse relinquish the sum 
of $12 555.07; and reported to the court in 1567 
anet balance in his hands of 311,940 77, out of 
which, aiter paying, under the direction of the 
court, all claims against the company in full, and 
all expenses, he had left the sum of $3927, which 
the court directed him to divide equita bly among 
1815 defrauded policy-holders, a sinall part of the 


value.’ 


, sum which they had been over-assessed by Web- 


ater and Morse. Mr. Parker did this to the best of 
his ability, returning about 25300. But many ot 
the polcy-holders could not be found, and the 


"do with $040 remaining in his hands. This was! 


| or now withbeld from them.”’ 


in November, 1868. At once Mr. Morse, whose 
claim for compensation had been disallowed by 
Mr. Parker, for the reason above named, petitioned 
the Supreme Court for “such portion of $590 as 
shall seem tothe court meet and proper.””. Where- 
upon the court, in the person of bo less a justice 
than Mr. E. Rockwood Hoar, decreed that Morse 
should receive 3500, and the receiver receive for 
his services as master ‘the balance of said sum 


remaining in his hands.” That is to say, the 


| honest and careful receiver gets $46 for his share, 


and the partner of Mr. Webster, for omitting to 
attend to his duties, gets $500 for his share. As 
this, and similar practices, are matters of public 
concern, We give this resuweéot Mr. Wright's com- 
munication without cost to anybody as an adver- 
tisement. 


A Woman's CoLttece in Massacnusetts. — 
The will of the late Sophia Smith of Hattield, in 
providing for the establishment of a college in 
Hampshire county for the higher education of 
young women, announces as t!.e design of the tes- 


| tator to secure privileges ev tal in all respects to 


those now afforded in our co.ieges to young men. 
She says: “Itis my opinion that by the higher 
and more thorough Christian education of women 
their wrongs will be redressed, their wages ad- 
justed, their weight of influence in reforming the 
evils of society great! y increased; as teachers, as 
writers, as mothers, as members of society, their 
power for good will be incalculably enlarged.” 
The institution is to bear the name of Smith Col- 
lege. Ii there is more than 330),000 lett atter 
paying other legatees, the whole is to go to the 
college; it less, it is to accumulate until it reaches 
thatsum. To secure it, Northampton must make 
the required contribution of 325 000 within two 
years, otherwise it goes to !latfield. Not more 
than half the bequest may be invested in build- 
ings and grounds; the other half is to be a perma- 
nent fund of which the interest only is to be used 
forever, for furnishing teachers, library and ap- 
paratus for the higher education of young women 
and the general purposes and objects of the insti- 
tution. The will provides further that the ‘‘Holy 
Scriptures shall be daily and systematically read 
and studied in said college, and, without giving 
the preference to any sect or denomination, all the 
educauion and all the discipline shall be pervaded 
by the spirit of the Christian religion.” The 
studies are to embrace “higher culture in the 
English language and literature, also in ancient 
and modern languages, in mathematical and phys- 
ical sciences, in the useful and fine arts, in in 
tellectual, moral and wsthetic philosophy, in natur- 
al theology, in the evidences of Christianity, in 
gymnastics and physical culture, in the sciences 
and arts that pertain to education, society and 


| government, and such other studies as coming 


times may develop or demand for the education 
of woman and the progress of the race.” She 
explains: ‘‘1 would have the education suited to 
the mental and physical wants of women. It is 
not my design to render my sex any the less fem- 
inine, but to develop, as fully as may be, the 
powers of womanhood and to furnish women 
with the means of usefulness, happiness and hon- 
The first trustees 
of the college are to be Charles E. Forbes and 
Osmyn Baker of Northampton, Rev. John M. 
Greene of South Hadley (now of Lowell), Profes- 
sors W.S. Tyler and Julius H. Seelye of Amherst 
College, and Edwards A. Park ot Andover, Wil- 
liam B. Washburn of Greentield, Joseph White 
of Williamstown, Rev. B. G. Northrup of New 
Haven, Edward B. Gillett of Westfield, and 
George W. Hubbard of Hatfield. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WasuinGcton, July 13, 1870. 
DEPARTURE OF THE ASSEMBLED WISDOM. 

The last sands of the second session of the 
Forty-first Congress are fast running out, and in 
forty hours or so from this writing the guvels of 
the Speaker of the House and the presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate will jar down the few lingering 
grains that may stick to the sides of the glasses 
that in December will be turred again. Very 


' glad, I think, are most if not all the members to 


get away; for, besides the weariness and monoto- 
ny of a protracted session, the weather is too hot 
for the comfort of anybody within doors for any 
number of consecutive hours. 

The session as a whole has been a hard. work- 
ing one; and has accomplished as much perhaps 
as ‘anybody could reasonably expect who takes 
into consideration the state of the times, the diver- 
sified and contrarious interests of the various lo- 
calities represented, and the variety in mental or- 
ganizauon and temperament among the national 
legislators. If the prohibitory liquor law, the 
State constabulary, Hartford and Ene, and a few 
other measures, serve to keep the Massachusetts 
Solons in council at the State House fur six 
months, what else can you expect out here but 
deliberation and balloting and re-baillotting and 


discussion “long drawn out’’? 


THE FUNDING BILL. 

This measure, after being knocked back and 
forth between the two houses, like a shuttle cock, 
finally has passed to-day, so I have just heard, in 
the tollowing shape: Provision is made for the is- 
suing of new bonds of three classes—Ist: 3200,- 
000 000 at Sd per cent. interest, to run ten years; 
2d; 3800 000.000 at 4 1-2 per cent., to run fitteen 


| years; 34: 31000,000,000 at 4 per cent., to run 


thirty years—all, ot course, payable, both princi- 
pal and interest, in gold, and to be free of all tax. 
As I understand that the bill as finally agreed 
upon has no compulsory clause, as to the surren- 
der of existing securities either by national banks 
or individual holders, I don’t see at present how 


it will accomplish much more in the way of fund- 


ing the existing debt, ata lower rate of interest, 
than was effected by Senator Sherman's bill of the 
last Congre-s, which was a charmingly naive illus- 
“how not to do it.”” For, although 


bonds previously issued, the new securities might 
be taken up readily enough as an investment, 
how can anybody be induced to exchange volun- 
tarily a 6 per cent. investment for one of 4 per 
cent.? Lhe most verdant tatterdermalion who 
turns the crank of a burdy-gurdy in the street 
wouldn’t swap six cents for four, unless he 
thought the six already in-his possessivn might 
turn out to be brummayems. 

GEN. SHANKS AT BULL RUN ON THE 4TH INST. 

Gen. Jolin P. C. Shanks, Congressman from 
Indiana, who, as is well known, was at the first 
battle of Bull Run in 1861, and narrowly escaped 
capture, delivered an oration on the battle- ground 
at a ceiebration of Independerce day, this year. 
A large number of ex-contederates were present, 
and were considerably amused by lus exordiunm, 
in which he informed them that the iast time he 
visited that region he came on important business, 
which in process of its transaction became so 
much coinplicated that he was unable to stay long 
enough to see it successtully concluded, having 
been obliged to leave suddenly tor Washington. 

ONE THING AND ANOTHER. 

The tongue of Rumor continues to wag con- 
cerning Cabinet and foreign appointments. Mean- 
time the lips of the Sphiox don’t move, nor do its 
eyes wink. And one guess Is about as good as 
another. The speculation about Wendel Puiilips 
going to the Court of St. James was parucuiarly 
ygood—it was high romance—politics running into 
mys thology —suggestive of the gods coming down 
and partaking G: ambrosia witht the sons of men. 
Do we wake or do we dreain! I guess,on the 
whole, we are dreaming; tor 1 don't believe the 
millennium Las come yet. 

Lihat Seward is going to China is more likely. 
Just as likely as not, be is going to get outot toe 
way of the “irrepress ble conflict’ growing out of 
the employment of Chinese emigrants in this 
country, Which he probably thinks will be all 
over in ninety days or su—or, at farthest, belure 
he gets back. 

Tie current statement that in case the Senate 
shall not confirm the nomination ot Oliver as As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of this Dis- 
trict, President Grant will probably noninate tor 
that position John M. Langston, the colored Pro 
fessor ot Law in Howard University, lias been re- 
ceived about here with quite general gratification. 
Such an appointment would be the Mtteenth | 
amendment on the judicial bench. 

It is alleged that Henry Ward Beecher has 
been invited to visit the White Sulphur Springs 
in Virginia, in company with Horace Greeley, 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, 
and others. Whether itis thonght that Beecher’s 
preaching is not at present sufficiently sulpiurous 
1 am not intormed. 


How effectually Gen. Budler squelched the lie 


set afloat that he had driven freedmen from his ! 
lands near Fortress Monroe! As instantly proven 
by the testimony of Representative Platt, of Vir- 
ginia (who is the new secretary of the National 
Republican Executive Committee), instead of re-| 
pelling them, the General gave them welcome to 
aretuge anda home on his territory, after they | 
had been driven off by an ex-rebel from lands 
which they had vastly improved by their labor. 
On his record for friendliness to the freedmen the | 
General can stand “unbonnetted” in the presence 
of the truest and foremost in the nation. | 
_ The meeting of the Boston Buptist clergymen 
in reference to preaching Dickens out of heaven 
has occasioned some merriment here. Do they 
think they can settle the great novelist’s future 
and immortal destiny by a majority vote, one way 
oranother, ona resolution offered by the Rev. Mr 
Fulton? And who, pray, ‘s the Rev. Mr. Fulton? 
Does he officiate in Tremont lemple, where the 
Rev. Isaae S. Kalloch once preached? And, by | 


ties, introduces minority representation into stock 
companies, and is in many ways a model docu- 
ment. 

We regret to hear that one of our leading hotels, 
whose principal proprietor has received honors as 
a Republican, refused recently to entertain a col- 
ored guest who arrived at midnight, and even af- 
ter his name was registered, solely because he 
was black! The gentleman was of social and 
financial position in a neighboring city, anI— 
what is more discreditable—had, with his family, 
some thirteen years since, been entertained at 
this very hotel. Dves this prejudice against col- 
or strengthen with prosperity among hotel-keep- 
ers! The managers will be ashamed of this act 


| one of these days. 


the way, has Kalloch’s status in reference to“the | The death of Daniel S. Norton, Senator for 


hereafter” ever been settled by a majority vote? 
If a majority vote could settle anything finally 
and authoritatively, the Chinese workmen in Mr. 
Sampson’s shoe shop in North Adams might 
speedily settle Fulton’s hash by voting that his 
religion is not “celestial.” And in votes they 
would more than offset the Fulton meeting: for 
they outnumber the Baptist clergymen of Boston 
all told. oe 

As these hot and dusty streets, as well as the 
Capitol, will in a day or two be deserted by Con- 
gressmen, as well as by the throngs trom various 
polits of the compass who have watched their 
proceedings and now go when they leave, and as 
the departure of the President tor seaside recrea- 
tion will make the city comparatively- dull and 
barren of high official gossip, unless something 
unusual unexpectedly turns up, | will, for the 
present, hang up my epistolary violin. 

LeEVERETT. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Gen. Ames and Miss Blanche Butler celebrate 
their marriage nuptials at Lowell on Thursday 
next. 

The modifications of the internal revenue law 
agreed to by the Senate and House will reduce 
the business of the Boston collection districts fully 
two-thirds. 


The city assessors, forty-nine in number, had 
a harbor excursion Thursday, going down on the 
“Grace Irving,” and paying their own bills— 
and yet they hailed from the City Hall! 

Those who advocate the education of colored 
men are well pleased at Congressional appropria- 
tions of $25,000 tor the Wilberforce University in 
Ohio, and 312,800 for the Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. 

It is wise in the city to abate nuisances, and we 
are glad that the City Council has voted to raise 
Canton street to the level of Dedham and Tre- 
mont streets. It is due to the citizens on the 
Street, whose taxes are regularly exacted. 

Some of the Hartford and Erie loan advocates 
express themselves as not desirous that the late 
“little unpleasantness”’ should be taken into the 
State canvass this fall. We fear they will not 
be gratified in this respect. 
| Seasonable, 

There was an old party at Rome 
Lived under a wondertul dome! 
He said—"T can’t err’ — 
Which made quite a stir, 
Did that senile old party at Rome! 
—Sulem Gazette. 
| The Aldermen on Monday unanimously con- 
curred in the votes inaugurating the Suffolk street 
improvement. 
of valuable land will be developed, and one of the 


grandest enterprises that has benefitted Boston be! 


to the ercdit of the government of IS70. 


The Mechanics’ Association of Worcester has | 


‘declined the giit of the portrait of Wendell Phil- 
‘lips for thetr hall. If the donors desire to have it 
| placed in Boston, to vhose fame no man has 
| more contributed by his eloquence than Mr. Phil- 
_ lips, we can suggest a hail in which it will have 
fitting welcome. 

George Young, of Young’s Hotel, with his 
wife, and Mr. Mills of the Parker House, with his 
daughter, sailed for Europe, on Thursday. 
“George” takes out a copy of that famous two 

‘months’ City Hall eating and drinking bill to show 


the honorable corporation of London “how we do | 


that thing over here, you know.” 

The Boston, Hartford and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany has been unable to pay the July interest on 
the loan ot the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, 
and, according to the provisions made in the loan 

‘for such failure, the Norwich and Worcester 
‘Company have given notice that, at the expiration 
ot a month, they will resume the active manage- 
ment of the road. 

Poor Ashley—superseded at last as Governor 
of Montana by Potts of Ohio by a vote of 27 to 13— 
is the victim of discreditable cant and loose talk- 
ing generally. It was a sorry figure at best to ob- 
serve an old antislavery man _ haranguing 
against emigrants to his territory not identified 
with his race, but it was very sad to have it con- 
tinued when he was exposed and warned. 

The death of Admiral Dahlgren removes from 
the national seivice an estimable and talented 
officer, whose tame will endure as long as his guns 
are heard or remembered. He was the father of 
young Lieut. Dahlgren, who fell into the hands of 
the rebels while making a raid on Richmond 
during the war, and whose body was mutilated, 
to secure the ring on his finger, after he was shot. 
| It was not to be expected that after attention 
| was called to the abuses of Cadet Smith at West 
Point, the matter could go by without an inves- 
tigation, Gen. Butler, theretore, did the right 
thing when he secured a com nittee of inquiry by 
a vote of 107 ayes to 54 nays. Senator Sumner 
was also on the alert, and even the Secretary of 
War appointed an investigation by army officers. 


When consummated a large area | 


the State of Minnesota, took place Wednesday 
night at Wash ezton. He had been suffering 
from consumption for some time, and his death 
Ile was a native of Ohio, forty- 
one years of age, and had served nearly six years. 
During the Mexican war he was in one of the 
Ohio regiments, and subsequently visited Califor- 


was expected. 


nia and Nicaragua. After studying law, he re- 
moved to the territory of Minnesota, where he 
soon became an influential politician. He was 
elected to the Senate as a Republican, but soon 
after treacherously apostatized, and voted with 
the Democrats. 

| We are in the midst of the public school exhi- 
‘bitions, and very delightful occasions they are. 
| There is nothing so exhilarating as witnessing the 
proficiency of these wards of the city —generous- 
ily educated at the public expense—practically 
fitted for any concern of life. Suecess to common 
schools! and may old England speedily imitate the 
| New England system! At the Eliot School, on 
Friday, three graduates of 1840 were present— 
George O. Carpenter, the popular merchant and 
alderman, of Boston; Wyman B. Streeter (son 
of ‘father’? Sebastian Streeter), music-teacher, of 
' Providence; and the third, of little renown as yet, 
whom we purposely omit. The reiinion was de- 
lighttul, and the festive recreation of the after- 
noon, with the accomplished Superintendent of 
| Schools, the master of the Eliot School, and a 
few old schoolmates, almost as joyous an event as 
the graduation thirty years ago! 


Professor Gardner, the soap man, who never 
| fails to rinse out disloyalists after administering 
| a proper scrubbing, sent recently a cake or two of 

his choicest article to Josh Billings, the humorist, 
| who thus attested its excellence :— 


Prot. Gardner:—I thank yu conclusively for 
the twochunks ov soap yu sentme. We all tried 
| it, mi wife, mi child, mi hired gall, mi self. It 
| makes a lively and disinterested lather. It will 
/Temove grease; 1 tried it on a pound ov phatt 
pork, and it removed all the grease, and lett noth- 
ing but the pork. It will remove spots; i tried it 
on the 10 ov diamonds, and it took oph all the 
spots; i also tried iton a valuable coach dog, and 
it removed the dog, spotsand all. It is nutrishus; 
itriediton my Cat Thomas and he eat it, and 
yelled largely tor sum more, This is the only 
soap on earth yet that acat has eat and sed he 
would take sum more. Bully! for the soap, or 
for the cat, i forget whie':. Good bi, Gardner; it 
itis very hot to-day, and i am all ov a lather. 
Yours without diskount, 
Josu BiLLines, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Besides the tax-tariff bill, two other important 
financial bills have passed Congress—the curren- 
ey and funding bills. The former authorizes a 
very slight increase of the currency, providing 
for fitty five millions of bank notes, while only 
forty-five millions of three per cents. are to be 
withdrawn. There is to be a redistribution of 
-twenty-flve millions of bank currency, taken from 

States having an excess, and tree banking on a 
gold basis is authorized. The latter gives up 
the compulsory exchange by national banks of 

5 20 bonds for the new issue, but the next Con- 
| gress will probably indulge in legislation less 
friendly to these banks. Whether the Secretary 
‘of the Treasury can now fund any considerable 
part of the debt at 3, 4, 4 1-2 or even 5 per cent. 
is a question; for the war-crisis in Europe will, 
for the present, make all such operations more 
difficult than six months ago, when the measure 
| was first brought into Congress. In the course 
lof time, however, something can probably be 
done under the bill. 
| Mr. Motley has been recalled from the mission 

to England, and ex-Senator Frelinghuysen of 

New Jersey nominated as his successor. The 

nomination was referred to the committee on for- 
| eign relations by the Senate, contrary to the usu- 
|al custom of confirming an ex-Senator nominat- 
' ed to office at once. The President has warmly 

and emphatically denied to a Western Senator 
‘that his decision in this matter was based upon 
, any personal feeling towards Senator Sumner for 
i his opposition tothe San Domingo treaty. Mr. 

Motley’s course, he said, in the management of 
{the Alabama claims, which was not in accordance 
| with his instructions, had not met with the ap- 
| proval of the administration, and a change in the 
legation at London had consequently been dce- 
termined on some months since. The President 
also intimated that Mr. Motley was not suflicient- 
ly American in his deportment and manner of 
living to properly represent this country. 
| Poor Fulton, chagrined that his attacks on Dick- 
‘ens met with no more sympathetic response, 
| called a meeting of Baptist ministers at Social 

Hall of Tremont Temple, on Monday forenoon, to 
consider the recent utterances concerning that 
‘gentleman by certain evangelical ministers— 
‘meaning Mr. Murray, Mr. Beecher, and others. 
Fifty or sixty brethren attended, when Fulton of- 
fered resolutions to the effect that the tendency is 
manifest on every hand to ignore the plain teach- 
ings of the Word of God regarding the penalty 


The State Temperance Alliance has declared | attached to sin, which causes many of our evan- 


its disapproval of the recent modifications of the | 
prohibitory law, but to show its determination to 

make the law as effective as possible, and to show | 
the strength of the public sentiment against the | 
liquor trattic, it advises the friends of temperance 

to rally on the first Tuesday of September and 

vote against the sale of malt liquors in the sev- 

eral cities and towns. : 

Dr. Derby, Secretary of the State Board of 
Health, has officially called the attention of the 
Aldermen of Boston to the crowded and filthy 
condition ot the tenement and lodging houses of 
this city, showing that their owners have not comn- 
plied with the laws of the State in their manage- 
ment, and pointing out the danger that they may 
soun become the centers of contagivus and fatal 

_ diseares. 

The investization into the charges made by 
Fernando Wood against the official conduct of 
Gen. Howard has ended, alter a thorough and 
searching review of the case,in Gen. Howarl’s 
complete justification. The majority report, 
which is signed by all but two of the eleven mem- 
ders of the Committee, declares him innocent ol 
any moral or tinancial irregularity, and cordially 
in ! yrses his management of the freed nen’s bu 

real. 

Avaliable stati-tician was lost to the government 

when Hon. David A. Wells wak allowed, with ‘us 
otli_e of special commissioner of the revenue, to go 
outot service. Gov. Hotmaa ot New York has 
appointed him to investigate the sources of reve- 
nue and to fix a basis of taxation fur the State of 
New York, which duty he will enter upon atter 
two montis’ Vacation in Earope. Mr. Weils’s later 
appvintment is creditable to Gov. Hoffman, he 
being of opposite political sentiments. 

The constitutional election in Illinois, on Satur- 
day last, resulted in the adyption of the new con- 
stitution and of the articles subjected to a sepa- 
rate vote. (f these last is the one introducing 
the principle of minority representation. This is 
one of the most characteristic features of the new 
constitution, which also prohibits ‘special legisla- 

‘ tiov,”’ limits loans to corporatioas by wunicipali 




















gelical ministers to declare that popular and 
talented men fin in death a release from sin and 
welcome to the joys of heaven, though they lived 
without God and hope in the world, and that the 
Baptist ministers of Boston and vicinity feel it to 
be their duty to stand by the truths committed to 
their keeping, even though godless worldlings are 
compelled to feel that their former companions, 
having rejected the gospel, are suffering the pen- 
alties ofa violated law, the wrath of an avenging 
God. A spicy debate followed, Rev. Drs. Neale, 
Murdock, Peck, Mason, and sundry others not 
doctors, condemning Fulton's palpable mistake in 
to Dickens's life, while a few obscure 
preachers Finally the 
whole discussion was quashed by the aduption of a 
resolution, to which Fulton’s waa the only di<sent- 
ing vote, that the positon of the Baptist puipit of 
Boston and vicinity does not call for any reatlicma- 
said that the re- 


allusion 


sustained his course. 


tion of principles. It shoutd be 
putable clergymen above named attended the 
meeung solely to control it and prevent Fulton 
trom committing the Baptist body to his unchris- 


tian attacks on Dickens. 


Music Notes. 
MR. GILMORE'S INTERNATIONAL JUBILEE. 
Mr. Gilmore has been in Washington tor the pur- 
pore of turthenng the proposed international masi- 


cal festival to be held in Boston next year. He has 


received the warm support aud encouragement of 
Senators Sumner, Wilson, and others, and has ob- 
tained favorable responses trom several of the for- 
eign Ministers. It is intended to ask of each na- 
tion the contribution of a band numbering 100 
persons, and to devote a day to each nation, when 
its band will be drawn up in front of the others 
and the national air of that nation performed by 
the combined bands and choruses. The foreign 
ministers have promised to communicate with 
their governments in regard to this affair, and the 
Ruasian Minister told Mr. Gilmore that, if his 
government did not comply with the request, he 
(the Minister) would ‘“‘come and sing himselt. 

T jis project is not more wild, seemingiy, than 
that of the jubilee in Boston two years ago. 
There iaa great deal ot method in Mr. Gilmore’s 
madness, however. If he launcies in earnest bis 
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latest and greatest project, we may be sure his charge of affairs. Mr. Selwyn is quietly residing | deposit. Dingley explained to him that it could | SPECIAL NOTICES. ANNOUNCEMENT REMOVAL. ENTERTAINMENTS. 
enthusiasm will enlist in its behalf the hard-head. at Roxbury, having vacated the building .— | mot all pode gpeeoee = one name, — is _ —— —— FOR 1870. Se 
ed wisdom and practical sagacity of hosts of per- rear of the theater on Brimmer place. This | consent had it « epositec jn the name of Knowles DB HYDE PARK.—1870.—The most exten- BOSTON M 
buil ling, which is at the left of the stage, is to be | and of each of his three children, taking four pass sive aad select variety of dwelling houses ever offered | W WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 5 ae Mr. BR. M. FIE-p....... ve rena ool MANAGER 


sonal business men who are his friends, and thus 
insure a success for his magnificent enterprise. 


books and keeping then in trust forhim. On the 


converted into dressing-rooms for the company, 


and a private office for Mr. Fechter. Entrances 
will be cut through to the stage and the Green 
Room. The chairs of the parquette circle are to 
be upholstered in red plush to conform to the 
chairs in the parquette. These chairs are to be 
| removed to aliow a new hard-wood floor to be put 
down in the parquette, when they will be replaced. 
The balcony and gallery will be partly repainted, 
and new mattings, etc., will be provided, so that 
| the theater will remain as perfectly neat and at- 
tractive as when it was first opened. 


NILSSON IN ORATORIO. | 
Max Strakosch has concluded a contract with 
Christine Nilsson, on behalf of the New York 


Mendelssohn Union, tor from six to twelve ora- 
torias here this season, including “Elijah,’’ ““Dan- 


iel,” ‘‘Messiah,” ‘‘Creation.”” 








Literary Notes. 

Mr. Emerson is studving “Society” on the pi- 
azza of the Rockland House, and enjoying the | eae 
“Sclitude” of a twilight stroll on ascarid : a GENERAL. 

Beach. Mile. Morlacchi, who has turned the heads of 

Roberts Brothers have received from Miss Jean 80 many young persons by her artistic perform- 
Ingelow the manuscript of her new long poem. | ances as premiere danseuse in some of the most 
It will appear, with other poems never before | charming ballets, is now enjoying herself, on her 

i i y i | ¥ . . . . 
published, in the early fall. 5 _. | own farm, sitaated in Billerica. She has a good 

Appletons’ Journal, tor July 23, illustrates with | jittie farm, with the proper complement ot cows, 
a steel engraving of Indian marauding, after Dar- | pigs, chickens, turkeys, ducks, etc., and she feels 
ley, besides other attractive drawings. It gives la truer joy for the time, in watching the move- 
an interesting sketch of a visit to Henri Roche- ™ents of the young broods, and the growth of 
fort, the French agitator, and is well filled as usual. | flowers upon her rural domain, than when enthu- 








death of Knowles, Dingley was appointed execu- 
tor, and with the four pass-books, which had 
never passed from his possession, drew the money 
| as belonging to the estate. Eliza, as plaintiff, al- 

leged that the amount deposited in her naine on 
| that account belonged to her; but the eourt de- 
| cides that, as she never had possession of the 
| book, the right to the property must be decided 
} by Knowles’s intent in entering itin her name, 
| whic was proved to be not to bestow the sum 
upon ber, but to deposit a larger one than he oth- 
erwise could. 

Wollaston Hights is the name of a new village 
near Quincy, which was begun last fall. Twenty 
large houses have already been erected, and fitty 
more are to be put up during the summer and fall. 
A thousand shade trees have been set out, and, as 
no house can be erected which costs less than 
32500, the village promises to become an inviting 
as well as important suburb of Boston. It is near 
the site of ‘‘Merry Mount,” where a jolly colony 


| their ‘‘May-pole” and other heresies that a dele- 
gation from Boston drove them off. 
Cambridge on Wednesday dedicated with pro- 


so scandalized the Puritans of olden time with | 


Sexe 2 . | silastic audiences are showering bouquets at Ler 
A new serial story by a distinguished Ameri- e é id 4 


. : It is understood that a sis- 
can writer, whose name is held in reserve, is to 
be begun in the August Galsry. The tale is said 
to be full of incident, dramatic, novel in scene 
and character, and admirably adapted for serial 
publication. 

Hearth and Home publishes a portrait of Miss 
Alcott, with a ehort sketch of her life, by F. B. 
Sanborn. The portrait is from a Boston photo- 
graph. Roberts Brothers, her publishers. have 
paid Miss Alcott for her books between 312 000 
and 313 000 within two years, as author's per- 
centace. 


We reeret to learn that Walt Whitman is suf 


fering from a seriously-wounded hand caused by 
the explosion of a vinegar-cruet which he was 
handling at table, which cut his fingers, while the 
contents, supposed to be chemically prepared, 
poisoned the wound. lie has suffered a great 
deal from the accident. 

The August Atvantic will be unusually interest- 
ing. It willcontain, among other things, “A Vir- 
gipian in New England Thirty-five Years Ago,” 
by James Russell Lowell; an article on Haw- 
thorne, by George S. Hillard; and a paper on 
Iickens, by Mr. Field, entitled “Some Recollec- 
tions of Charles Dickens.” 

The American sale of “Lothair” has exceeded the 
largest estimates, over forty thousand copies hav- 
ing been ordered from the publishers. The curi- 
ous story that the Appletons proposed to tele- 
graph the entire work trom London to New York 
arose from a proposition of the New York Tribune 
to telegraph from London a three columi. review 


before it was known that advance sheets were to | 


be sent for simultaneous publication to the United 
States. 

J.B. Ford & Co of New York has published 
a very valuable treatise for young wives and 
mothers, under the tide of Maternity, by Tullio 
Suzzara Verdi, M. D.,of Washington. The sub- 
ject is philosophically and medically treated, ac- 
cording to the homeopathic law, and is full of per- 
tinent suggestions and proposed remedies. An 
excellentindex very much popularizes the work. 
It seems to us a much needed volume, and it cer- 
tainly is written with fullress and can lor.—Lee & 
Shepard have tle volume. 

Every Saturday, tor July 23, is an extra number 
in merit. 
ings, “On the Beach at Newport, 
the Professor,” to illustrate Miss Alcott’s ‘Little 
Women,” by Bush, is as sweet and choice as can 
be. Besides these, Mile. Nilsson, with her ex. | 
pressive face and eves, looks kindly upon the | 
reader, and-““Marie Antoinette,” going to execu | 
tion, is stately and grand; then we have * Blithe | 
May-day,” with a happy young fellow between | 
two envious girls, and “July,” au [tatian bus. | 
bandman with sickle in hand—making a combina- 
tion of drawings of superior excellence, Anoth 
er part of “Edwin Derood” is given, with much | 
other reading matter. . 

A substantial and elegant volume is the Animal 
Kingdom, by Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., FLL. 8S. | 
which H. A. Brown & Co. of this city has pub- | 
lished from the English plates of the original edi- 
tion. The work is a complete dictionary and 
gazetteer of the animal kingdom, and is embel- | 
lished by about five hundred engravings on wood, 
some of them quite elaborate, and all valuable. | 
Presented in a royal-octavo volume of eight hun- | 
dred pages, all known details of the important 
portion of creation of which it treats are given 
with fullness and accuracy. The best and latest 
authorities have been consulted, and much new 
matter concerning the habits and genus of many 
of the animals embodied in the text. An ex- 
cellent compendium of generic distinctions, and 
a full index, are given at the end of the volume, 
which in all respects is entitled to be ranked as 
a statidard authority in this vast and interesting 
department of creation. Mr. Brown has ren- 
dered a valuable service to science and his coun 
try in presenting this work to the American pub- 
lic. 


” 


while “Jo and 
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Dramatic Notes. 
MUSEUM. 

This is the only place of amusement in Boston | 
that continues a regular summer season. Mr. 
Craig, with his wonderful imitations, and the fun- 
abounding burlesque of ‘Don Juan,” continued, in 
their second week, to attract crow led and enthu- 
siastic audiences. The burlesque is an improve. 
mevt on most pieces of its class, inasmuch as it 
can be witnessed by the most fastidious, so free is 
it from indelicacy. The beautiful scenery, bril- 
liait costumes, charming music and tascinating 
ballet, which make up the attractive features of 
this burlesque, are all of the best order of merit, 
and the immense attendance proves that they are 
appreciated by the public. In his imitations of 
popular actors Mr. Craig displays extraordinary 
talent, and has strengthened the very favorable 
impression made by his first appearance. | 


| 
| 
| 


ROSTON THEATER. 
At the annual meeting of the Boston Theater 


cession, music and addresses her soldiers’ monu- 
ment. It is over sixty teet in hight and, with the 
exception of the bronze tablets, entirely of gran- 
ite. Four large buttresses project from the base, 
in which are inserted eight tablets, containing the 
names of the fallen, while the whole is surmount- 
ed by a colossal statue eleven feet high, of a 
soldier with folded arms and uncovered head, 
leaning on his gun. ‘There were addresses by Al- 
derman March and Mayor Harding, the former on 
behalf of the building committee and the latter 
for the citizens ot Cambridge, and an oration by 


| feet upon the stage. 
ter of the eminent danseuse is posted in all the 

| mysterious processes of the manufacture of but- 

_ ter and cheese. 


Gossip Notes: 
OR, WHAT IS WRIPTEN FROM BOSTON, 
[To the Norfolk County Guzette.) 
THE FOURTH OF JULY AT MUSIC HALL, 

It wanted more than half an hour of the time 
for the exercises to begin when I took my seat. 
The galleries were already filled. The piatform, | pey, Alexander McKenzie. 
the seats for the singers, the pupils of the schools, A merchant on Tuesday went into the office of 

i. . ° > y wu ‘ he > Thi 
and the orchestra, were awaiting their occupants. | a I, geod i Ke pater — lo 
| 4 | States buiids, and ordered > J of a clerk. ie 
H . 2 gti of the blind old master of har- , 

Phe bronze statue of the ass | bonds were handed out, and the gentleman began 
mony seemed to look amused upon the audience- | ¢g fll his check, when a well-dressed straqyer 
hall, festooned and ornamented with the names of 


revolutionary patriots and presidents of this fes- | é ce cast’ si ' 
tive Mepoblic, ta-ellent. weader: Amebedsces | rae” © Sek maces eee 
sips maces : . | went on filling out his check. When he had fin- 
cealed by emblematic banners. Before him rose | ished he looked tor his bonds, but they were gone. 
‘the grand organ, its key-boards uncovered, | A gentleman standing by saw the thief walk off 
| waiting the skillful hands of Engene Thayer, | sige them, but, supposing him to be an associate 
one of those worthy to preside there in that OF the purchaser, said nothing. 
august presence. I warched him when te | The city street committee has been for a long 
‘ a0 glided in and placed his book upon the | time negotiating with the Boston and Providence 
ea board desk, wondering to myself how he | Railroad company, to secure its consent to the ex- 
would begin Would he startle us, and 4ll the | tension of Columbus avenue into Park square. 
great hall with a flooding volume of harmony; | As this change involves the removal of its present 
? 7} 3 - > a ‘ zs e $ . 
| or would he prelude, with gentle touch, flute-like depot on Pleasant street, the company has until 
melodies, dulcet. airs, which win the soul to lis- | Tecently refused to agree to the proposal, but it 
dont Ate signal unperceived by me, the proces- | HOW Consents on condition that the city purchase 
PAS siyv Pree ) , sed | Se, see . . : = 
| sion of girls, dressed almost entirely in white, be- | of it 63 000 feet of land south of Columbus ave- 
| gan to appear; and there burst forth, and sound- | Peccid fix ee sg noes and 
ed, and mounted through the hall, the grandest | we ence me z : che on ie ss eg 5 
combination of harmony such as Bach alone has | Senate of the buulding will extend to 7'ro 
‘created. The grand organ seemed instinct with | - : eS 
life, and to rejoice in the emotions of the occasion. | Haan plow — — “ — : 0 
| Its tones came like a heavenly breath of air, puri- | rt yig~ that ae a a te? 7 wide pe 
l fying all hearts and hushing the vast audience to | eM e to = inches deep, it weighs 5 tons, — 
la deep silence as the chorus ot children filed in | 8" €ngive of 30 horse power, and was moderately 
¢ successful at the trial. 


and took their places. An inexplicable devotion- Soe 

| at feeling thrilled me through as the magnificent | Deiink th aise oc pinta” Si i 

prelude swelled forth like a rich golden stream | ; uring the last 81X months cuGEe gto oe 

| upon whose shores bloomed heavenly flowers and | manufactured and shipped from Lynn 6 972.450 

| carried our expectant souls away upon its mighty pairs of shoes, valued at over 310,000,000—the 
| larg st halt-year’s business ever done in the City. 





| 
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some money on the floor. He stooped down 








| called his attention to the fact that he had dropped | 


in the vicinity of Boston are now completed, or in pro- 
cess of construction, many of them ocenpying the most 
pleasant and attractive locations in this beautiful and 
popular town. 

The great facilities for building, and the vigorous 
competition between a large number of skillful and en- 
terprising builders, are very advantazeous to purchas- 
ers; excellent bargains being the result, if sufficient 
time and care is devoted to purchasing 
payment can always be offered when desired. 

Persons familiar with the various estates that are for 
sale are in constant attendance at the office of the Real 
Estate and Building Company, 23 Arch street, or 48 
Summer street, Boston, and will accompany any parties 
who desire to visit Hyde Park, and will faithfully give 
them every information that may be desired. 

Families desiring to beard will find the EvERETT 
House, which is pleasantly located in the ceuter of the 
town, one of the best managed and most home-like ho- 
tels in the vicinity of Boston. 

A. P. BLAKE, General Agent, 
May 7. 3m Real Estate and Building Company. 
| te MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 SUMMER, corner of Arch. All moneys 
deposited in this institution commence drawing interest 
on the tirst day of each and every month. Inte vest is 
paid on every full calendar month the money remains in 
the bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other sav- 
ings institution. All deposits, with the interest aceru- 
ing thereon, are secured by a guarautee lund of $2U0,000. 
June 25. 3m 
[ter A NEW DISCOVERY.—Any man or 
youth afflicted with Spermatorrheea, or Involuntary 
Seminal Losses, can learn the ONLY SURE AND SAFE 
cure by sending his address (enclosing two three cent 
stamps) to ‘S. Q. Lapivs,’’ Boston, Mass. tf May 21. 
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AMERICAN 


_ BLACK SILKS 


ORIGINAL QUALITY, 


S2.00 Per Yard, 


AT RETAIL. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 





242 to 250 Washingtoh St. 


July 16. lt 


Easy terms of 


; the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in Boston and Chi- 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 





Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, 
industrial, legal and political Equality, and especially to | 
her RiGaT oF SUFFRAGE. | 
| 

Published every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. | 
JuLia Warp Howe, Lecy Srone, WILLIAM LLoyD 
GARRISON and T. W. HiGGinson, Associate Editors. 
THE Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish tu keep the issue clear from entangling 
alliances with other reforms and the endless host of indi- 
vidual whims and vagaries—who would pursue it with 
the sume singleuess of aim that marks the movement 
in England, and the teuiperance and other special re- 
forms in this country, have established a weekly paper, 


cago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison and | 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by accomplished friends | 
of the cause, The Woman's JoURNAL Is a fair and at- | 
tractive paper in appearance; while the variety and | 


| spirit of its articles, and the dignity, self-respect, good- 


humor and earnestness of its tone, will show how pro- | 
foundly mistaken are those who suppose that folly and | 
extravagance are necessarily characteristic of the dis- | 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO, 


CARPET DEALERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


93 Court Street 
AND OVER 


Nos. 1 to 15 Hanover Street. 


cussion of the question. The JouRNAL is indispensa- 
ble to these who would truly understand the character | 
‘of the movement and measure its progress.—Geo. Win. 
, Curtis, in Harper's Weekly. 





Terms: 
NOUR CODS, GUE GOGRs cnc n pon Kens bSEHa cee ene $3.00. 
Club Rates: 
Any person sending six subscribers will receive a sev- 
Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 


CARPETS 


— AND— 

enth copy PREE. 

ceipt of $25.00. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 





CARPET-LINING, 


Boston Orrick — 3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 

CHICAGO OF FICE—S2 Washington street, Ollice of Le- 
gal News. 


—AT— 








All communications for the w OMAN’S JOURNAL, and WIIOLESAT.E AND RETATT.. 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be | , 


addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Editor. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 


GREAT SALE 


— OF— 


CARPETS! CARPETS! 
: 


The goods on hand are to be sold, and now fs the 
time for 


FAMILIES AND HOTEL-KEEPERS, 


in want of 


business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
Woman's JOURNAL, Box 4207, Boston, Mass. 


WOOD-WORKS. 


BAY STATE MANUFACTORY, 


439---Tremont Str1eet---453 
BOSTON. 








One of the largest Wood-Working establishments in 


IARPETING, 
New England, manufacturing every variety of work used 


in houses, and furnishing materials for various other | Of any kind, to look at our stock, as we can assure our 
kinds of work, consisting in part as follows :— | friends that we intend to sell the following named 


MOULDINGS goods at the prices quoted below :— 
, 4 - . 





Of all styles and varieties of wood, such as Walnut, But- | VELVETS............ iveues vee- S150 
ek Ginn 46 an i eS eer ond | TRIM anes cacee 12s 
etuaies: Caaeh: dnd -Draweei, Weckbont: Stands. tin. THREE*PLY.................-- 1.50 
doing, Mantles, Book-Cases, and all other work used in KIDDERMINSTER ........... 1.25 
a anes TWO-PLY. all wool........... 15 
Veneered with Walnut, Chestnut, Ash, Mahogany, Hun- OIL CLOTHS......... 40, 50 and 75 


Hoppin has one ot the best of his etch- | 


| waves in the powerful sweeping choral. What it 
lis to be an organist like Eugene Thayer! The 
| orchestra came next and took their places. Then 
came the erudite and respected chief magistrate 
of old Boston) Mayor Shurtleff, and the devout 
| preacher, Cudworth; and between them the 
youthful orator of the day, William Everett. 
They took their seats before the vast assembly. 
It was worth 4 lifetime to be there. For once the 


inanity of a Fourth of July celebration, a civic | 


CONVEYANCERS. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUSHTER, 


No.5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston, 
Examination of titles of Real Estate in all the Coun- 
ties of the Commonwealth. Drafting all kinds of In- 
struments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
EpWARD G.SYTEVENS. Jy2dm* Many Eb. STEVENS. 


| A WEEKLY PAPER, 


| ‘There is considerable excitement in Waltham | 
, occasioned by the disappearance of Miss Belle | 
| Florence Locke, fifteen years of age, daughter of 
' John C. Locke. The girl has now been absent 

from the city some s:x weeks, and her disappear- 
| ance is much mourned by a great many relatives 
| and friends, who took a special interest in her wel- 
} fare. The matter will be investigated into, her 
father, it is said, knowing but retusing to tell 
| where she is. 


garian Ash, and all the finest varieties of Fancy Woods 
to be found in the United States—MA DE TO ORDER ONLY. 
VENEERS. 

Our stock compfises the largest collection of nice vari- 
eties of Fancy, Foreign and Domestic Woods to be found 
on this continent, consisting in part of Rosewood, Hun- | 
garian Ash, French and Hungarian Walnut, Tulip, Sat- 
in, Zineotta, Plain and Blistered Native Walnut, Burls | 
and Plain Woods, of all varieties used in Pianoforte, | 





STRAW MATTINGS. .25cts. and upwards. 


| WINDOW SHADES...50 * e578 


And other goods in the Carpet line. 


Svery Article Warranted as Represented, 


Cir All the OLD STYLES and REMNANTS will 


be sold cheap. 


Terms Cash on the Delivery of the Goods. 


oration. was relieved by a thrilling expectation. 
I envied the Mayor his position, yet at the same 
time T felt the fitness of the task to him. A 
scholar, a man of science, a rhetorician, a histori- 
an, of the genus homo, but of the species Bostoni- 
an, it was pre@ninently fitting that he should in- 
troluce to the long su-cession of Boston civic or 
aters a Boston-born boy, who would, and who 
did, most. satisfactorily fulfil the Boston ideal of 
an vrawe worthy of his origin. 
ORATORS AND ORATORY. 

It is not a very diffi alt matter to dictate how a 
speech should be made, or an oration be construct, 
ed, and the severest critics, those most likely to 
see faults in a speech, an oration, or a sermon, 


Randolph is greatly excited over the elopement 


heretotore Considered one of the most upright) 
and popular men in the community, with Mrs. | 
Moulton, a well-known soprano singer. Both of 
the erring ones were married, and each leaves 
two beauuful children in the deserted homes. 
The affairs of the bank have beeu investigated, | 
but nu money seems to be missing. 


nese and Crispin matters, but the public sentiment | 
' seems to be resuming its normal state, and is al- 
niost reconciled to the new order of labor. The 
Crispins are apparently coming to their senses, | 
as their establishment of a codperative company 
| would indicate, and have dropped contemptible 
are not unfrequently those who cannot utter their | threats for honest work. They ave 310,000 cap- 
consecutive sentences in public. Disraeli says | ital from the grand lodge, it is understood, to aid 
ae. awe: tailed ia Sabmeats j | in starting their factory, and will have the sympa- 
cree ere een Son Gere ee eed thy of the community in all fair competition. 
art. To make a speech, said Dr. Johnson, is a | Meantime, Mr. Sampson’s Chinamen are getting 
knack. Buta speech is not an oration. well at work. Sixteen ‘‘teams’’ were engaged in 


Orators | 
are made. But made orators are not often the | te bottoming-room last week. On Sunday morn- 
orators who move the world. It is necessary to | 


| ing they walked out in squads of seven and view- 
ed the village and surrounding scenery. They 

the success of an orator that he should have that | were dressed neatly, enjoyed themselves like lap- 
natural talent which is the gift of heaven, and | py children, and were not molested. It has leak- 
which all science with its precepts, and an earth’s | ed out that there are among them men. educated | 
teachings with its ex ‘rises, are unable to supply. | tor lawyers and doctors in their own land. When 
Wendell Phillips may be sa:d to have that rare | Frank Leslie's artist was visiting them, one of 
gut. Starr King had it. Yet Philiips is rather | thom drew a pertect likeness of him in five min- | 
a conversational orator, and of late Boston hag | Ules, proving at least an equal artistic aptness. 
seemed to have no orator who could make Ed- | | The sloop ‘ Washington,’ built at Hingham by 
ward Everett’s place good. Winthrop is silent. | Jobn Souther, in 111, and for a me run asa 
Hillard and Dana are seldom heard. Judge Rus- | packet between Hingham and Boston—that being 
sell and Alexander H. Rice are both polished, | the principal mode of conveyance for passengers | 
smooth, affuent and elegant rhetoricians. But | between the two places—has recently been sold 
neither would be chosen for an oration. Whip. | for turther service, ter timbers being in too good 
ple has more enduring traits—rather, however, | condition to be broken up, She is thirty-seven | 
those of the essayist. Senator Summer is an ora- | tons burthen, cost 32700, and sold, after ber near- | 
tor of the highest type, whose efforts havea begin- ly sixly yeats Of Service, for $250. Mr. Souther, | 
ning, a middle, and an end. His orations are | Who remained one of the owners to the last, is 
classically modelled, each complete in itself, | nearly eighty-nine years of age, and is still hale 
Compared with him those whom I have men- and hearty, his constitution, as well as his work- 
tioned are as were the sophists in ancient Athens | Manship, being of the Al order. 
to Pericles and Demosthenes. The preachers in | NEW MAMPSHIRE. 
the pulpits are not to be reckoned as orators, nor Amos Adains, the videst wember of the Metho- 
are the advocates in the courts. They do not dist church in Wmchester, and the oidest citizen 
claim to be regarded as orators. They perform | of the town, died Sunday. He was supposed to 
a certain amount of routine labor, a good deal of | be the last survivor of the Wyoming massacre. 
which is merely mechanical, with which the emo- | He was born August 16, 1773, and was conse- 
tion or the affections or the inspirations of genius of quently nearly 97 years old. He has voted in 
any kind have nothing to do. They are as little to Winchester at 72 annual elections. He has a 
be regarded as orators as are the horses which draw | Whig until the formation of the Republican party, 
the express wagons, or coaches, or cars, on the trot. §ince which time he has acted with the latter. He 
ting course. Nobody bets money on them, They | Witnessed his country’s birth, its deliverance from 
draw heavy loads They are usetul. But the the curse of slavery and rebellion, and fitangly 





of Henry Stevens, cashier of the Randolph bank, | 


} 
North Adaois continues to be absorbed in Chi- | 
! 





Phe: the entrance ot Mr. Cheney's establishment, 


corporation, Tuesday, the Treasurer’s statement 
showed cash balance last year, $2710; received 
for rent, 316,000; total, 318,710. 
ance, 33707; tor taxes, $3151; for new properties, 
S2Vo; general expenses, repairs, ete, SISS4; cash 
on hand, 8801200 Mr. J. B. Thayer (representing 
several stockholders in oa suit pending between 
them and the directors) inquired whether uader 
the terms of the present lease the lessees are 
obliged to make any repairs The clerk read a 
Vote passed at a previous meeting, ithe substance 
of which was thatthe directors should furnish ev- 


Paid for insur- 


Sey thing in tront of the footlignts, provided the 


lessees gave such entertainments, with such scen- 
ery, efo, as became a first-class theater. In an- 
swer to questions Lf was stated that the new lease 
had not been opened to bids, bat had been fixed 
at $24,000 atfer consultation and enquiry. Mr. 
Thayer said he had conferred with theatrical peo- 
ple, who were ready to give $30,000 rent, and he 
regretted that no opportunity had been given 
them tomake atid. A vote tor directors shio« ed 
that Messrs $2 O. Prince, W. T. Hart, No A. 
Thompsen, Quver Ditson, E. F. Cutter, A. W. 
Spencer and Noble Ho Hill had each 133 votes 
an 1 were electe 1, Me ssTs. George M. Barnard, 
Gardner Brewer, Wo W. Tucker, John S) Uv- 
ler, John 2 lve, Geo.-O. Hovey and Geo 
Bo Coase had each 56 votes. (This was the op 
position or reform Mr. Thaver asked 
whether the lease of last vear included the pay- 
ment of taxes as well as the $16,000 rent. Phe 
presiding officer said a did not. The direetors 
had deculed ta putoon ro rf and do olier 


Cooli 


ticket ) 


a ew 


things for (he preservation ot the property; they 
Intended fo pat pew seats in the theater. as com- 
plhuots bad been made that the old ones were 
Wncomfortabie, and (hey proposed to re p int and 
re decorate (Some other atlerations were to be 
mide, and vrobatiy the whole eXpense would be 


less than SOO fneo 


Mr. Tuayer expressed his re- 
geet that (he dicectors: proposed to spend 225 Ou) 
(healer when is rent was oniv that. 
Five or sin: years ago. it was reported by them 
that OOOO was speut by them in repairs, when 
really lo0G0 had been expended, and it) was 
proposed by them te pat on 325 000 now Hie 
moved that the directors be tistructed to limit the 
Aimountot expense of repairs to SO 000 Rejected, | 
49 to 126.) Mr. B. W. Thayer then offered a! 
motion that Benjamin F. S-evens, James H 
Beal, and Wim. Perkins, be a committee to consid 
er the expediency of selling the theater, together 
with the property belonging to the same, and re- 
portat a meeting to be held in September. It be - 
Ing understood that there is a chance to sell, the 
motion was ad pted almost-unanimously. i 


THE “PANTHEON.” : 
The name of “Selwyn’s lheater’’ still remains | 


| 


on the 


but the chisel will alter that before the beginning 
of the next season, and “Pantheon” will be the 
name, as already announced. Mr. Fechter will | 
return, with his family, trom Europe in the first | 
week in August. Meanwhile, Mr. MeGlenen. | 
the business agent of the theater, rematns io 


horses whose names and whose pedigree are 
made historical are those only who have excelled 
in the race when money has been staked and 
fortunes have changed hands. When William 
Wirt or Daniel Webster or Rutus Choate was to 


days was announced to preach in Brattle street 


church, or James Walker was to preach in the 
college chapel at Cambridge, someliow the people 


found it out, and the court rooms and the church 
and the chapel were crowded by men trom ail 
walks in lie. They were the blooded horses; 
men would bet their money on them. So they do 
in the finascial world on Vanderbilt and Drew 
and Gould and Fisk. So they do in the political 
world. Itis marveilous how like to the estima- 
tion of great horses is the estimation of great men. 
] heard George Bancrottin Faneuil Hall, in Is44, 


atter he had returned trom the Baltimore conven- 


tion which had nominated Polk for the Presiden- 
ey. [heard the great historian say: “IT met Dan- 
iel Webster on the steps of the Astor House, and 
he said *You have madea good nomination. We 
have male a mistake. Itis never wise to puta 
beaten horse again on the track;’”’ and I shail 
never forget how he squealed out the sentence in 
his remarkable falsetto tones. He was a popular 


orator in) Boston, and especially so with those 


with whom he had not a sympathy in common. 
And itis a noticeable fact that the orators of a 
purely aristocratic type, who care not a rye-straw 
for the love of the people, are always the most 
sought and the most deeply reverenced. 5. BN. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Within afew days past the widow of the late 
Thomas A. tGioddard, in aceordance with the 
wishes of her late husband, has paid to the tem- 
porary home tor desutute children, Boston, 35000; 
tothe association of aged and indigeat teimales, 
S500; and to the Dean Academy at Franklin, 
Si0.000. These sre the last of a list of gifis, 
amounung 10 the averegate to some two hundred 
thousand dotlars, whieh. in accordance with the 
wishes of the deceased. have been distributed to 
Worthy asseciations and ipstitunons 

Rev. Phillips Brooks, rector of Trinity church, 
now in Europe, prior to his departure preached 
the sermon at the ordination of a younger brother, 
Arthur, to the deaconate. This brother, just grad- 
uated at Philadeiphia, is called to the church at 
Columbus, Ovio. Another brother, Frederic, 
standing midway between the two in respect to 
Years, is settled in Cleveland, Ohio. The three 
form a striking trio. All are muscular Christians. 
All are scholarly, drilliant, liberal, tervid. Fred- 
eric is said to have less splendor of diction and 
fluency of utterance than *hillips; Arthur, it any 
thing, rather more. 
filled, are likely to add no little luster to the Amer- 
ican pulpit. 

Phe Supreme Court has decided'the interesting 


ease of Eliza Brabrook against the Boston Five . 


Cents Savings Bank. Eliza’s father, David 
Kuowles, entrusted to John T. Dingley $5000 to 





closed his political acts by voting tor Gen. Grant. 
At 16 years of age he was received into the 
cuurch by Jesse Lee, the celebrated piuneer of 
New England Methodism. 


“THE INDEX,” 


DEVOTED TO 


BPREE RELIGION. 





PUBLISHED BY 
The Index Association, at Toledo, Ohio. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Eprror. 


TERMS, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


All Subscriptions and Communications to be addressed 
to the Editor, Lock-bow WY, Toledo, Ohw, 





“Titik INDEX” accepts every result of science and 
sound learning, without seeking to harmonize it with 
the Bible. It recognizes no authority but that of rea- 
son and right. It believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress, 
Equal Rights and Brotherly Love. 

The transition froin Christianity to Free Religion, 
through which the civilized world is now passing, but 
which it very little understands, is even more momen- 
tous in itself and in its consequences than the great 
transition of the Roman Empire fro; Paganisin to 
Christianity. Tut INvEX aims to make the character of 
this vast change intelligible, in at least its leading fea- 
tures, and offers an opportunity for discussions on this 
subject which tind no fitting place in other papers. 


FINE-ART GALLERY. | 


A. A. GHILDS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


LOOKING-GLASSES & PICTURE-FRAMES. 


Publishers and Dealers in 


tention. Catalogues of Mouldings, samples of Veneers, 
Chromos, &c., will be sent to any one upon request. CH But itis not claimed that the AMERICAN OR- 
Engravings, Address | GAN is sold at the lowest price,—as the Manufacturers 
Paintings, &c. JOSEPH F PAUL & C0 hare no desire to waste their time upon feeble and charac- 
Rae ee AAl Tre aes t Street és | terless instruments, nor to furnish a supp!y of dissatisfic- 
Braun's Carbon Photographs | ‘ BOSTON. ; E | tions, even at the low price of 35) each. Nothing worthy 


—AND— 
Rogers’s Groups. 


FINE ART REPOSITORY, 


127 Tremont st. 





FINE WATCHES! 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


Cabinet, Car, and all othe? purposes for which Veneers | 
are used. Also, the largest assortment of Plain and | 
Fancy MOULDINGS ror ALL THE ABOVE KINDS OF 
WorK to be found, | 
Also constantly on hand, | 
ALL KINDsS OF LUMBER | 
Kept in the largest Lumber establisiments of New Eng: | 
land, consisting, in part, as follows:—Walnut, Butter- | _—— 
nut, Oak, Ash, Cherry, Chestnut, Whitewood, 
Spruce, &e., &e., of the various grades, fromthe best to 
'the more common qualities, for building purposes. All | 
j}kinds of mill-worked Lumber, sueh as Roof-Boards, | 
; Sheathing, Flooring and Base, worked from Walnut, | 
| Chestnut, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Pine and Spruce—kiln- 
| dried and ready for use. 
All Kinds of Stair-Work, 


' Such as Posts, Rails, Balusters, Brackets, &c., constant- | yellechoven Materials, 
'ly on hand, or worked to order. j 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


6G THIianover Street, 


Under the American House. 


‘SMITH'S 


AMERICAN ORGANS! 


Facilities for the production of Musical Instruments 





Vine, | 


consist of 


| Picture and Pier Frames, Lateran y ing Peneiieerr. 
Ovals and Picture Frame Mouldings, 
Constantly on hand, or manufactured to order. 
Connected with the establishment are DRY HOUSES | 
and MACHINERY, for the execution of all kinds of | 
| Work required in any of the departments of trade men- | 
| tioned, among which are the following :—The DUNDER- | 
BERG AND MoNiTOR VENEER CUTTING MACHINES, be- | 
| ing second to none on this or any other continent; VE- | 
NEER SAWS, RESAWING SAWs, PLANING AND MOULD- 
ING MactINEs, &e., &e. FACILITIES ARE UNEQUALLED 
All which the public are particularly invited to call 
| and examine for themselves before purchasing. | And that their Establishment cannot be surpassed in 
All orders by mail will receive proper and prompt at- 


| Musical Knowledge and Experience, 

| Refined Taste in Deccration, 

| Division of Manual Labor, 

| Active Personal Supervision, 
and Ample Capital. 


The Messrs. SMITH believe that their 


any of these particulars. 





es can be produced for such a sum, 


A HOT WEATHER LU X- BY ANY HOUSE;WHATEVER. 
UR 2 The Messrs. Smith mean to make ONLY the best reed 
| instruments, and they are satisfied that a discriminating 


| public is willing to pay the value of what it gets. 





Every evening at 73, also Wednesday and Sat 
7 x ° 3 hs ur 
afternoons at 2}, Craig's Burlesque of . sat 
DON JUAN. 

Magnificent Scenic Effects, TRANSFORMATION 
SCENE, New Music, an Enlarged Orchestra, Also 
Craig's original Farce of A DRESS REHEARSAL 

¢ 


! 
| 
| 
| 





“PEERLESS” * 


COOK STOVE. 


Awarded Gold Medal at New England Age 
ricultural Fair, Sept. 1868, 





THE PEERLESS 
— TOOK THE — 
FIRST GRAND PRIZ Is 
— AT THE — 

Exposition Universelle, Paris 3 
first Prize at the In-titute Fair, 
NEW YORK CITY, 1887; anp 
Twenty-eight Other Firsteclass Prizes 


At State and County Fairs, during 1867 and 1868, 





Read the below Testimonials: 

Paris, August, 1867 

Messrs. Prat? & Wentworth: es i a 
Gentlemen :— Allow me to congratulate you on the sue- 
cess which has attended your contribution at this great 
Exposition. It is peculiarly gratifving to me, as the 
representative of Massachusetts, to send the informa- 
tion that a Medal has been by the Committee unani- 
mously awarded to you. The highest recognition ob- 
tained by any contributor of “Cooking Stoves” was 
awarded to your tirm and the Peerless, by the judgment 
of this great Exposition, stands at the head. “Our peo- 
sa may well be proud that to Massachusetts belongs the 
1onor of manufacturing the best parlor ornament (Chick- 
ering’s Pitno) aud the best cooking arrangement for the 

kitchen (Pratt & Wentworth’s Parlor Stove.) 
Respectfully yours, J. M. USHER. 











PREEKSKILL, N. Y., Aug. 4, 18608. 
Messre. Pratt & Wenxrworrn: oo ar 
The Peerless" Cooking Stove gives entire satisfac- 
tion, and daily grows in our admiration. It certainly 
surpasses any other which we have ever tried, and we 
thought that we had the very best before. 
Yours truly, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS.; 


And for sale by their Agents throughout the country 
Send for Pamphlet and Cireular. 


HOWLAND & JONES, 


(Successors to Oris Norcross & Co.), 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS WARE 
IMPORTERS, 

23 and 24 South Market Street, 
(Opposite the Dome of Faneuil Hall Market.) 
Just landed by late ships, full invoices 
WHITE GRANITE, 

Of the diferent English Manufactures, fueluding T. & 
R. BOOTE’S PRIZE MEDAL WARE. 


— ALSO — 





| John Edwards's New * Havre” and “Cale 
| min’? SemiePorcelain, or Porcelain de 
Terra, now so much sought after. 


FRENCH CHINA, 


Recent Importations, 
Embracing full lines of the Staple White, or New Mod- 
els; also, Gold Band and Color and Giold) Decorations, 


Lin Dinner, Tea and Toilet Ware, Cuspadores, Vases, &e. 


Wied ae ray 2 ale 

Extra Thick [Lote] Ware, 
By the package, or repacked in lots to suit. 

The above goods are fresh from the Potteries in Eu- 
rope, are well suited to the wants of the city and coun- 
try trade, and will be sold at the lowest REDUCED 
market values, by ths package, or in lots to suit. 


FRUIT JARS. 


Mason's, Millville, Gem and others, throughout the 
season, at the lowest manufacturers’ rates. 





FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


We call the attention of the lovers of foreign Litera- 
ture to 


OUR NEW FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 


4V0 Winter street, Boston. 
Subscriptions taken for all Foreign Periodicals. 





FRANCIS W. BIRD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 








HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 


PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS, 
East Walpole Masa, 


Wearehonse, No. 535 Water St.,.Besten. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cry oF BOSTON.—DorcuesteR Hien 


ScHoo..—The examination for admission to this 


| school will take place at the schoolhouse, at the corner 


of Dorchester avenue and Gibson street, on WEDNES- 


| DAY, July 20th, beginning at 8 o'clock, A.M. 


ELBRIDGE SMITIL, 
July 16. Head Master. 





W. H. SOUTHER & CO, 


20 Boylston strect, THE AMERICAN ORGAN | 
Would respectfully call your attention to the best | Is elegant in appearance, thoroughly constructed, with 


GAS COOKING STOVE ' powerful and steady bellows, with exquisitely-voiced 
| reeds, finely-contrasted qualities of tone, and ingenious 


| 
| mechanical contrivances for increase of power and for 





An Invoice of the Celebrated Watches | 


| 


MADE BY | 


Inthe market, baking and broiling as perfectly as the 


best Range or Stove nowin use. A great LUXURY | 
FOR HOT WEATHER, doing away with the intense 
heat of a range and dust and ashes of a coal fire. 


expression, 
| 


| 
This excellence is not the result of chance, but follows 


their well-devised system, so that each Organ is perfect 


Che three, it promise is tul- ‘ 


Gen. James Wilson of Keene has addressed the 


H. R. EKEGREN, OF GENEVA, if 





| With Reed's Patent Micrometer Regulator, 
: Saye By which the watches can be regulated with greater fa- | 
of tLe industry and ingenuity of Chinese iaborers, | eijity and correctness than by any other method. These | 
and ~~ pre a —— C ose a —_— QOt | watches are unsurpassed by auy in beauty of finish an 
earry torward her agriculture and manutactures, | 00. aoe ac timok : 
ef : accuracy as timekeepers. 
ce gence we aey APM ree, | <Amne tem are neveral NOVELTIES, ining th 
i a ree : * . 7 ND MAN’S W: *H, to ascertain the. time 

and the homesteal of his tather, Gen. Benjamin asap spr a weg’ “ de we pita : Indes 
Pierce, in Hillsboro’, was sold recently for $3125. (°F Te Sense Of touch, the LOCKE * . i 
a : i EAE oa ge pendent Quarter Seconds and Patent Chonographic 
Che purchasers will retain the antique furniture | 


with the relics, and make it a summer boarding | 
: Also, constantly on hand, a large assortment of IM- 
establishment. 5 


Isaac H. Jones, late superintendent of the State | PORTED WATCHES, by other celebrated makers, and 
re‘urm school, who disappeared some six weeks of the best grades of American manufacture, Which we 


ago, ieaving lis accounts about 31000 in arrears, Ofer for saie at reasonable prices. 


has recently returned to his bume, vstensibly trom | 
| CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 


Califurnia. 
240 Washington Sirect. 


discussed “the Chinese question from the Cali- 
fornia standpoint.” He spoke in the highest terms 





Seconds. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

A collection of anc.ent graves in Wickford has 
been long supposed to be an Lodian burying- | 
ground, but on opening one of tie graves, the 
olier day, the shape of the skull showed it to 
have been that ot au Atricau—a conclusion which 
Was strengtiened by the absence of the usual | 
trinkets touund in Indian graves. The ground is 
theretore supposed to Lave been the buriai-place | 
tur begroes tu the days of slavery in Ride Island. 

The Provideuce school coumittee, to accommo 
date parents Who cannot send Weir cliidren into 
tae couniry curiby tue suuimer, Cul Wisi lo Keep 
them oul of ive streets, has decided to open five 
vacaliou sehovis. Tie teaching is to be cthedly 
oral and by voayect lessons, and tue Gime will be so 
divided up as tu avoid lobg sessioNs ul coutuuvUs 
study. 

ine Legislature, at its session, having author- 
iZod the Goveruor to appoint aunua.dy several wo- 
Mick as a Voard of Visitors lo Mispeci atl penai of 
Tetormalory Tnstituuieus in the Siale «here 
males were Wprisoued, Guv. Padeword has ap- | 
punted the tolluwing as the frst board: Mrs. 
Aboy M. Stunson ot Providence, Mrs. Eozabetn 
S. bags of Newport, Mrs. El:zaveti B. Chase of 
Simithtivid, Mrs. tharriet A. Cook of Burriliviile, 
dirs. Margaret M. Avisworth ot Providence, Mrs. 
Abby W. Cnace of Providence, Mrs. Margaret 
RK. Hazard ot South Kingston. 


JAMES TOLMAN, | 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


111 Washington Sireet, 
BOSTON. 


A large and well-selected stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN GO9DS, 


r + 


Always on hand. which will be made up in the best 
manner, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


te- So ee a0 


‘THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET COQ. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR 
NEW BUILDING, 
76, 73, 380 and 382 
FRIEND STREET, 


Next to the corner of Hanover street, a few loors be- 
low their Uld Stand 





DEATHS, 


In this city, lth inst., suddenly, of apoplexy, Mrs. A. | 
>. Juhuson, 47. 
13th inst, Mrs. Maria A. Geyer, 22 yrs. 4 mos. { 
loth inst., Mrs. Ellen M., wife ot Mr. John M. Mayo. 
ln Rast Boston, lth inst.. Emeline A., wife of lor. M. 
Leonard, 45 
In Boston Highlands. 9th inst.. Annie M., wife of Wil- 
liam T. K. Marvin and daughter of Greorge Howe, 
lu Cambrndge, 8th inst., Fanny Boott, wife of Richard 
Stone, Jr., and daughter of Kev. Dr. Newell, 2. 
In West Dedham, yth inst., Ettie, daughter of Rer. 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS. &c.. are wanted, and 
will imme ‘iately be put into paper, withont being ex- 





i 
| 


C. s. and Anna Lincoln Locke, 13 ceasieteiett > highest cash prices ps 
In Newtou Centre, 15th inst., drowned, Capt. A. N. posed “Cho ww aie reer ges - aa | 
Miller, late of ship “Nereus,” sun of Wim. N. Miller, of) iisais Pare MANUFACTURERS, \ 


Newlou Ceatre. Simmons’ Block, 45 Water 3t., Buston. 


does its work and with but a trifling expense. 
pleasure in showing our goods and explaining the 
mode of operation, which is very simple and easily un- 
dersteod. 

HEATING 
brought before the public, we have until now FAILED to | 
find just the stove to suit our customers, and have all | 
the qualities of a 


BRONZE FIGURES for Newell Posts, 


PARLOR FURNITURE | 


If you will favor us with a call, we will with pleasure 


SUPERIOR 


GAS COOKING STOVE 


We take 


Having had many years experience in COOKING and 
BY GAS, and trying every Gas Stove 


PERFECT COOKIYG STOVE! | 


Constantly on hand a fine lot of 


GAS FIXTORES, 


CHANDELIERS, Ditto with Slide, (Centre Light), 


TOILETS, 
HALL LIGHTS, 
STORE PENDENTS, 
BRACKETS, 
PORTABLE STANDS, 
and DROP LIGHTS. 


ti 


WINDOW REFLECTORS, &c., &c. 


KEROSEN& GOODS of all descriptions. 


Call and Examine. 


W. H. SOUTHER & C0. 





IN PRICES OF 


FURNITURE. 


To reduce our Stock we wil! sell our cuits of ¢ 
' 


AT A KEDUCTION OF 
$50 te $125 a Suit om Present Prices. } 


The purchasers to select the Coverings to suit their 
' 


tastes. 


This is a great inducement to those in want of first- i 


class Furniture. 


| 


HENRY A. TURNER & CO., | 


31 West Street. 





address a jury, or Edward Everett in his early | people ot Concord on Caliiornia, aud in closing | show you how easily and with what perfect success this of its kind. 


There is no more chance for inferior work 


| than in the Springtield Armory. 


Every Instrument is Warranted. 


*,* An elegantly-illustrated Circular, containing de- 


scriptions and prices, will be sent postpaid on applica- 


tion, 


30,000 in use! 
GET THE BEST. 


SD. & H. W. SMITH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
es ———— 


OLD PAPERS! 


1LOOO 
Old Newspapers, 


Twenty Years Established! 


Commonirea!th size—WHOLE, CLEAN, NEAT —just 


PICTURE-FRAME, FURNITURE or 


thing for 


CROCKERY DEALERS, BAKERS, &c., &e 


For Sale Cheap, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 


SHIRTS. 








20 Boylston street, 
BOSTON. SHIRT BULLETIN. 
————— SARE ISSe Ses at SaRRIEnEseee We make a specialty of getting up nwe!y-sitting Shirts 
GREAT DISCOUNT ey pass wets 


6 Fine White Shirts for $15.00. 
FRENCH FANCY SHIRTINGS largest assortment, 


beautiful new designs and culors, at $3.00 each. 





GEO. LYON & C0., 


CHAMBERS 12 WEST STREET, 
COR. WASHINGTON. 


NEWELLHARDING&Co., 


SILVERSMITHS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
OLD STAND, 
Court Square, 
BOSTON. 


12 


i 
} 


' atructors 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| worth street 
| o clock A.M 


NorMAL ScHooi.—The examination of candidates 
for admission to this sehool will take place at the 


Ce OF BOSTON.—Girts’ Hien AaNnp 


| schoolhouse in) Mason street, commencing at 8 o'clock 
| A.M 


on WEDNESDAY, July 20. Candidates must 
bring certificates of character and qualilications from 
their last instructor, and, to be admitted, must pass a 
satisfactory examination in Reading, Spelling, Writing, 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Modern Geography, and 
History of the United States 
July 16. It LVHRAIM HUNT, Head Master. 

By PY OF BOSTON.—EnGuitsn Hien Scuoor, 

Candidates for adinission to this school will be ex- 
amined on WEDNESDAY. the 2th of July, inst., at 
the schoolhouse in Bedford street, the examination be- 
ginning atS o'clock. The candidates must be not leas 
than twelve years of age, and must produce a certificate 
of character aud qualilications from their previous in- 
To entitle them to admission they must pass 
& <atixfactory examination in Spelling, Reading, Writ- 
ing, Eogli<t Grammar, Arithmetic, Modern Geography 
and the History of the United states. 

CHARLES M. CUMSTON, 
July 15. It Head Master. 

WTY OF BOSTON. — Roxpury Hier 
J scnoor, —Candidates for adinission to this school 


| will be examined on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
the 20th ane 


2i-t of July, at the schoolhouse, Kenil- 
The examination will commence at 3 
Candidates for admission must be at least 


l twelve years of age, and present certificates of good 


moral character, and of presumed literary qualifications, 
from the principal of the school last attended. The 
must pass a sati-factory examination in Spelling Kead- 
ing, Writing, English Grammar, Arithinetie, Modern 


| Geography and the History of the United States 


! 
| 
} 
} 
} 
j 


WooDWAKD 


SAMUEL M. WESTON. 
July 16, 1879. lt Head Master. 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Pesiic LATIN SCHOOL, 
Candidates for admission to tue Public Latin 
School Wil present themselves for admission on FRI- 
DAY, the second day of september next, at 9 o'clock 
A. ¥ 





Tauey will bring certificates of good moral character 
from their last instructors, of their age from their par- 
ents or g tardians, of vaccination from their family phy- 
sicians, dules< they come from pablie «choole 

Phev willbe required to pass a sati<factory ¢ xamina- 
r haton'’s Arithm tic, Written Arith- 








tion in Colburn’s ¢ 
Mietic a ts Square Root, hiementary Geography, 
Ru tim f Kogiisl Grammar, History of the United 
States riting seotences from dictation, peuman- 
shi ography both to be considered 

os pee” FRANCIS GARDNER, 

July it It livad Siaster. 
UITY OF BOSTON.—Heattu DerarrMent. 
In pursuance of the kilt Se mof the Oue Mun. 

dred and Twen ond Chapter of the Acts of Righteen 
Hundred aud sixty-four, by whieh the La-pectorof Mik 
is required to cause tobe published ther une and place of 
bus<ine- aof 1 person « convicted under the tourth sec- 
tion of said act, b hereby cause it to be pubiished that 
WIiLLPAM Hf ADAMS. of Maiden, 
having his piace of business in Boston, deaer in Milk 
has been convieted in the Municipal Court for baring in 
adulterated milk, with intent to sell in 


his possession 
said city of Boston, the 
admixture of water therewith i 

HENKY FAXON, Inspector. 


City Hall, Boston, July 14, 1879 It duly 16. 


<amie being adulterated by the 


CALIFORNiA PACKETS. 





— 'S REGULAR’ LINE’ FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
ce From Commercial Wharf. 24 
The Al extreme clipper-barque 
LLLSWoORTHI, 
wee ... COMMANDER, 
This splendid vessel, built at East Boston, one year 


old and of only 14s) tons wa aon goes on the berth with 
large engagements, and will 


have quick despatch. 
NATIUL WINSOR & CO, 
127 State St., corner of Broad. 
Mesers. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agentsin San Francisco. 
June 13. wr 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall write, in correction of 
sundry erroneous reports, to say that three numbers 
of the “Mystery of Edwin Drood,” the novel on 
which Mr. Dickens was at work when he died, 
were left complete, in addition to those already 
published, this being one half of the story as it 
was intended to be written. These numbers will 
be published, and the fragment will remain a 
fragment. Messrs. Chapman & Hall add: “No 
other writer could be permitted by us to complete 
the work which Mr. Dickens has left.” 


It is not a little remarkable, says the Literary 
World, that so brilliant a book as Judd’s ““Marga- 
ret” should have remained out of print almost 
twenty years. Yet such is the fact. The last 
edition of it was published in 1851, and copies are 
now so scarce as to command six to eight dollars 
each. Roberts Brothers have a new two-volume 
edition in preparation, and will bring it out in Octo- 
ber. ‘‘Margaret’’ has been pronounced the finest 
New England novel ever written; certainly it has 
no dangerous competitors for this honorable posi- 
tion, except Hawthorne’s. The widow of the au- 
thor, Rev. Sylvester Judd, is living at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

With very few exceptions, American publishers 
are strongly in favor of a protective tariff on 
books; without this, they say, their business 
would be ruined, English publications would sup- 
plant our own, and native authors would find 
their occupation gone. Indeed, if any American 
books should be published here, they would 
doubtless be made in England at a considerable 
saving of expense. Even now, English books 
can be imported at a price just equal to the cost 
of the paper and printing here. For instance, an 
English edition of standard pocts—each volume 
containing about 765 pp., full gilt, with 12 illus- 
trations—can be imported and sold here for $10 
per dozen copies, with a heavier profit than is re- 
alized on American books; whereas the same 
book could not be manufactured here for less than 
95c. or $1 per volume. A well-known literary 
gentleman, who sailed fur Europe in June, took 
out specimens of thirty books on the list of a Bos- 
ton house, and will solicit estimates for manufac- 
turing according to these samples from the print- 
ers of London and Paris.—Ziterary World. 

The question of international copyright is still 
actively discussed; but we cannot see that the 
movement is gaining strength. There seem to 
be three sericus objections to the measure: first, 
under an international copyright, English publish- 
ers would compete on equal terms with our own, 
and with their cheap labor and materials would 
speedily monopolize the market. Second, in 
competition for the copyright of English books, two 
or three great American houses would hold the 
field to the exclusion of all feeble competitors. 

One of these great houses offered $20,000 for ad- 
vance sheets of ‘‘Edwin Drood,” and it is easy to 
see that the ‘‘small fry” publishers could not 
hold their own against such prodigal liberality. 
Its effect would be to throw the business of pub- 
lishing intoa very few very strong hands. Third, 
are English writers fitted to educate the American 
public, as they would inevitably do through their 
books, scattered broadcast under an international 
copyright? Is “Lothair,”’ for instance, with its 
undisguised worship of titles, and wealth, and 
aristocratic privileges and distinctions, its sneers 
at Yankees, and open laudation of the rebellious 
Southerners, such a book as American youth, 
whose future labors are pledged to the support of 
republican institutions, should read, and form 
their opinions upon?—Literary World. 





MISCELLANY. 

“Casu” anp “STeriLinG.”’—The term ‘‘cash,”’ 
generally understood in business negotiations to 
signify ready money, is derived from cazsse, a 
French word, meaning a chest or safe where mon- 
ey is kept. Ina French banking-house the apart- 
ment or place in which tke money is deposited is 
called the caisse. In an English banking-office 
this apartment is called the telling-room, and, as 
is generally known in this country, those officers 
who receive and pay money are called the “tel- 
lers.” The term ‘‘sterling” is believed to be a 
corruption of Easterling, a name given by the 
English in former times to a person from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and therefore from the East, in 
relation to England. The original Easterlings 
were ingenious artisans who came to England 
from Germany, in the reign of Henry III., to re- 
fine the silver money; and the coin they pro- 
duced was called Moneta Easterlingorum—the mon- 
ey of the Easterlings.—Phrenological Journal. 


Tuer Symratuy or Ports.—Zears.— 

Oh, when my God, my glory, brings 
His white and holy train 

Unto those clear and living springs 
Where comes no stain— 

Where all is ligkt, and flowers, and fruit, 
And joy and rest, 

Make me amongst them, ‘tis my sigh, 
‘The last one and the least. 

And when they all are fed, and have 
Drunk of the living stream, 

Bid thy poor ass, with tears I crave, 
Drink atter them. 

Thy love claims highest thanks, my sin 
The lowest pitch; 

But if he pays who loves much, then 
Thou hast made beggars rich. 

—Henry Vaughan, 1621-1695. 
To Henry Vaughan, Poet. 

One hope, new-born, is in my heart, 
That I, in time, may grow 

To be as lowly as thou wert, 
Who feel myself more low. 

When in the pomp of aisles I walk, 
Amid the actors there, 

I feel how little in their talk 
Comes near the thought I bear. 

And long forever from the scene, 
With one chaste soul like thine, 

To fly from all that I have been, 
And what Iam refine. 

If he who rode the humble foal 
Had tempered so thy pride, 

Poet and saint! what contrite soul 
Should not drink by thy side! 

—T. W. Parsons. 


NECESSITY FOR A Revision OF THE Binie.— | 


It may be affirmed with the greatest confidence 


that many doctrines now commonly held among | 
Christians generally would never have been be- | 
lieved with the same unflinching confidence if | 
there had not been found in the Holy Bible, as or- 


dinarily read, texts which are now known to be 


either spurious or to be gross misrepresentations | 


of the original. The tamous interpolation in 
I. John 5: 7 is a case in point. No falsification of 
a documentary record is established by more over- 
whelming evidence. 


Yet the traudulent scribe | 


who first adduced the testimony of the Three | 


Heavenly Witnesses knew perfectly well what he 
wanted to prove, and that the words he inserted 
would go far to prove it; and it is quite impossi- 
ble that in uncritical ages a text so distinctly and 
emphatically in point should not have had the 
strongest influence in forming and confirming the 
general belief. So also no reasonable person will 
deny that the solemn words trom the 19th chapter 
ot Job, which are read in the English Burial Ser- 
vice, “1 know that my Redeemer liveth, aod that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; 
and though after my skin worms destroy this 


body, yet in my flesh shall I see God,”’ have had | : : 
j field for the exercise of ingenuity in conveying 


much to do with the firm faith of Christians in 
the actual resurrection of the individual body. 
Yet the best critics hold this passage to be one of 
the worst mistranslations in the whole Bible, and 
that the words, strongly as they affect us, are a 
mere travesty of the meaning of the original.— 
P ali Mail Gazette. 

Lavy Ampertey.— Lady Amberley is well 
known in this country, which she visited in 1867. 
Like her brother, Lyulph Stanley, she showed 


derley, lately deceased. Her mother is Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Viscount Dillon. Lady Am- 
berley’s paternal grandmother was a very remark- 
able woman. She was Lady Maria Josepha Hol- 
royd, daughter of the Earl of Sheffield. In Gib- 
bon’s ‘‘Miscellaneous Writings” there is a remark- 
able letter from her to him, dated in 1792, and 
describing the massacre of the Carmelites. She 
is also described in one of Miss Mitford’s recently- 
published letters, as visiting that lady in 1853, 
and as preserving to the age of eighty-two her 
full vigor of body and — ; indeed, she lived ten 
ears longer, dying in 1863. 

. Lady y et ie baagioak married in 1864, and has 
now two children, a son and heir born in 1865, 
named John Francis Stanley, and a daughter born 
in 1868, named Lucretia Mott. It will certainly 
be pleasant to the philosophic mind to read the 
name of that saiatly radica! in the next edition of 
Burke’s Peerage of England. It is pleasanter 
still to think that it is only a sy mbol of the enlight- 
ened sympathies of Lord and Lady Amberley, 
and ofthe union of purpose which has thus far 
marked their married lives.— Colonel Higginson, in 
the Woman's Journal. 


A Sommer Day.— 

Sunshine over the meadow land:, 

Kissing the crimson clover, 

And sunshine haunting the lily-cups 

That the yellow bees hung over. 

And sunshine over the hazy hills 

And over the dimpling river, 

And I wished that the sun and the summer day 
Might shine ané@ last forever. 


We walked down by the meadow path, 
The broad highway forsaking, 
For the quiet of that lovely spot _ 
Seemed better for our love-making. 
And I was silent and she was shy, 
As we walked down through the clover; 
But we thought it the sweetest summer day 
That ever the sun shone over. 
We heard the birds in the waving grass, 
As they twittered to each other 
About the nests they had hidden away— 
And the coo of each glad bird-mother. 
And we thought, as we walked that summer day 
Through the clover blooms together. 
That at last the world was in perfect tune, 
In the glad, bright summer weather. 


I cannot tell what I said to her, 
As we walked knee-deep in clover; 
But I know that the robins merrily sang 
Their sweetest of sweet songs over. 
And down in my heart love’s own bird sang 
A song that was gladder, sweeter, 
And its echo joined with the world’s sweet hymn, 
And made the day completer. 


And when we came up the meadow path, 

Our hearts sang over and over: 

“OQ, sweet, glad day for blossom and bird, 

And for every blythe young lover!”’ 
And yet I know not the words she said, 

Or whether she spoke at all; 

But of all sweet days, that summer day 

I count as the best of all. 

ManrGanret Futter.—It is just twenty years 
since the barque “Elizabeth” started from the 
shores of Italy, fullowed by prayers, and watched 
by tear-dimmed eyes, like that from which, as it 
bore away Virgil, Horace turned to denounce the 
audacity that first committed a frail barque to the 
rough sea. For on it Margaret Fuller sailed, 
with her young husband and child, for the Amer- 
ican home which she had left four years before. 
Her last days in Florence had been passed in the 
home of the Browaings. Her life in Italy had 
been consecrated to its struggling cause, and 
when the shadows of defeat and reiiction fell, she 
resolved to seek again that circle of literary friends 
in New England which still kept, as a vacant 
shrine, the place which she alone could fill. Not 
without misgivings did she enter the little ship 
and wave her adieus to the friends she was leav- 
ing. ‘‘I have,’’ she wrote, ‘‘a vague expecta- 
tion of some crisis, I know not what. But it has 
long seemed that in the year 1850 I should stand 
on a plateau in the ascent of life, where I should 
be allowed to pause for a while, and take more 
clear and commanding views than ever before. 
Yet my life proceeds as regularly as the fates ofa 
Greek tragedy, and I can but accept the pages as 
they turn.” Strong as was her character, she could 
not dismiss it from her mind, that some one bade 
her husband, Count Ossoli, in his boyhood, “Be- 
ware of the sea.” After sume perils and sorrows, 
the shore for which the ‘‘Elizabeth” was bound 
came in sight. All prepared for the happy land- 
ing; trunks were packed, the last good-nights were 
spoken, and there seemed nothing to be awaited 
but the greetings of expectant friends. But it was 
otherwise written on the iron leaf. Within a few 
hours the tempest had dismantled the ship, and 
driven it upon the rocks of “Fire Island,’’ and 
Margaret Fuller, refusing to be saved without her 
husband and child, saw the last boat leave the 
sinking ship, and perished, after twelve hours of 
agony, with those she held dearest. Those who 
had awaited the return of the most gifted Ameri- 
can woman received only the lifeless form of her 
child, washed to their feet irom the pitiless waves. 
The few who survived related, as Margaret 
Fuller’s last words, a prayer “that Ossoli, Angelo 
and I may go together, and that the anguish may 
be brief.” The friends of Margaret—and they are 
not confinedto America or to Italy—have been 
unable to forget this tragedy. It has seemed like 
some blind stroke of fate that this fine spirit 
should be among the sunken treasures of the 





| ocean. 


In Scuoot Days.—(By John G. Whittier.) — 
| Reprinted by request.]— 

Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its walls, 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing. 

Long years ago a winter’s sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden cur!s, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled, 

His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left he lingered, 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 
He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the trembling of her voice, 
As if a fault contessing. 
“I'm sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because’’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 
Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl! tle grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 
He lives to learn, in life’s hard scliool, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like ner—because they love him. 
Mopern ParaGrarninc.—‘'That was a bitter 
joke of the man in New Jersey who put a quanti- 
ty of jalap in some beer his friend was about to 


,drink. The funeral. was very generally attend- 


ed.”’—Exrchanvge. 
We don’t know who originated the above man- 


‘ner of stating a tatal occurrence, but it seems to 


,be quite generally followed by newspaper-para- | 


graphers. It is a delicate way of puttng it, and 


reads much better than when one says: He died 


amid the most horrible and excruciating agonies. 


| We get the whole story, and our sensibilities are 


not shocked. 
The new style of paragraphing affords a fine 
Variety, 


the intelligence that the man died. 


| freshness, and a cheerful, pot to say vivacious, fa- 
/cetiousness, might be mingled with the briefest 
| notices of fatal casualties that otherwise might be 
, utterly neglected by the reader, or very briefly 


' glanced at. 


{ 


'a rattle-snake the same as a snake-charmer. 


As, for instance, the following :— 
John Smith, in Nebraska, said he could handle 
The 


'churlishness of the undertaker in demanding pay 
in advance delayed the tuneral four days. 


herself to be well acquainted with American | 


affairs, and in full sympathy with the Union 
cause. Indeed, it is not common to see in an 
American young lady of three or four and twenty 


; somersaults on horseback, the other day. 


A circus-rider in Texas tried to turn three 
h The 
manager sent back to New Orleans for another 


, Somersault man. 


such ample intormation and such practical earnest- | 


ness asshe showed. This made her many friends, 
who cared little for her social rank at home; but 
her position in this respect ought not to be ig- 
nored, as it gives so much more weight to her 
immediate influence. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to dwell upon it. 


| Few men would attenipt to dry dampened gun- | 
' powder in a kitchen stove. 
| did. 


A man in New Jersey couldn't wait for the cars 
to get to the depot, and jumped off. His widow 
sued his insurance-company 


A man in Canada 
His afflicted family would be glad of any 


| information as to his whereabouts. 


Katharine Louisa, Viscountess Amberley, is the | 
| he could cross the track in advance of a locomo- 


wife of John Francis, Viscount Amberley, who is 
the son and heir of Eari Russell. She is fifth 
daughter of Edward John, Baron Stanley, of Al- 


| 


In Massachusetts, the other day, a man thought 


tive. The services at the grave were very im- 
pressive. 





A young man in Louisville examined a keg of 
damaged gunpowder with a red-hot poker to see 
if it was good. Itis believed by his friends that 
he has gone to Europe, although a man has found 
some human bones and a piece of shirt-tail about 
twenty miles from Louisville. 

A man in New Hampshire, the other day, ate 
fifteen dozen raw oysters ona wager. The silver 
trimmings on his coffin cost $12.35. 

A. man warned his wife in New Orleans not to 
light the fire with kerosene. She didn’t heed the 
warning. Her clothes fit his second wife re- 
markably well. 

A boy in Detroit disregarded his mother’s in- 
junction not to skate on the river, as the ice was 
thin. His mother don’t have to cook for eo many 
as she formerly did. 


Poisonous Harr-prEs.—Some time since the 
New York metropolitan board of health directed 
its chemist, Prof. C. F. Chandler of Columbia Col- 
lege, to examine scientifically and with chemical 
tests the various hair-tonics, washes, cosmetics, 
and other toilet preparations in general use, and to 
ascertain whether their ingredients are injurious 
or dangerous to those whouse them. Prof. Chan- 
dler collected his samples from the drug and 
toilet stores, of the same stock from which other 
customers are supplied, and his investigations in- 
cluded some of the most familiarly known and 
generally advertised specifics. Of sixteen differ- 
ent preparations for restoring, coloring and in- 
creasing the hair, only one was found which did 
not contain lead, generally in the form of acetate 
or sugar of lead, and most both held it in solution 
and retained it in deposit of sediment. The only 
one of the sixteen which does not contain lead, in 
quantities ranging from 0.111 grains to 16.39 
grains per fluid ounce, is no better, being a strong- 
ly impregnated solution of nitrate of silver, in 
the proportion of 4.78 grains per fluid ounce. 
Most of the sediments in the bottles consist of 
sulphur, which according to the directions is to 
be well shaken with the fluid mixture of lead, the 
intention being that the union of the two will pro- 
duce the dark-colored sulphide of lead, or,as one 
of the manufacturers styles it, the ‘‘original youth- 
ful beauty and color.”’ The fluids of the prepara- 
tions are usually some sulphurous compounds of 
ammonia, soda or other alkali, sufficiently power- 
ful to retain the lead in solution, and hardly less 
powerful than the poison which they contain. Of 
lotions or washes tor the complexion, Prof. Chan- 
dier examined six of the commonest, to be found 
in every drug store, and pronounces all, with one 
exception, er:tirely free from lead or other injurious 
metal. ‘Chat, however, makes up for the exemp- 
tion of the others, as it contains mercury, corrosive 
sudlimate, sulphate of zinc, lead and_ bismuth. 
Seven enamels for the skin were tested, all of 
which contain either carbonate of lime, oxide of 
zinc, or carbonate of lead suspended in water. 
The lime and zinc compounds Prof. Chandler pro- 
nounces “comparatively harmless, or harmless as 
any other white dirt, when plastered over the skin 
to close the pores and prevent its healthy action,” 
while, on the other hand, “the enamels composed of 
carbonate of lead are highly dangerous, and their 
use is very certain to produce disastrous results to 
those who patronize them.’ The white powders 
for the skin, of which quite a number were ex- 
amined, are simple mixtures of carbonate of lime 
with white clay and French chalk, without dan- 
ger, except so far as they interfere with the 
healthy action of the skin, and very cheap and 
inexpensive preparations. 


| 


CuarLtes Dickens.—Charles Dickens died at 
his residence, Gad’s Hill, Kent, Thursday, June 9, 
1870, aged 58 years. 

“Dead, your Majesty. Dead, my Lords and 
gentlemen. Dead, Right Reverends and Wrong 
Reverends, of every order. Dead, men and wo- 
men born with heavenly compassion in your 
hearts. And dying thus around us every day.”— 
Bleak House, Chapter 67. 

“The golden ripple on the wall came back 
again, and nothing else stirred in theroom. The 
old, old fashion. The fashion that came in with 
our first garments, and will last unchanged until 
our race has run its course, and the wide firma- 
ment is rolled up like a scroll. The old, old fash- 
ion—Death! O, thank God, all who see it, for 
that older fashion yet of immortaliy! And look 
upon us, angels of young children, with regards 
not quite estranged when the swift rivers bear us 
to the ocean.” —Dombey, Chapter 17. 

“The spirit of the child, returning, innocent 
and radiant, touched the old man with its hand, 
and beckoned him away.””—Chimes, 2d quarter. 

The star had shown him the way to find the 
God of the poor; and through humility, and sor- 
row, and forgiveness, he had gone to his Redeem- 
er’s rest.” —Hard Times, Book 3, Chapter 6, 

“A cricket sings upon the hearth, a broken 
child’s toy lies upon the ground, and nothing else 
remains.” —Cricket on the Hearth, Chirp 5. 

“T felt for my old self as the dead may feel if 
they ever revisit these scenes. I was glad to be 
tenderly remembered, to be gently pitied, not to 
be quite forgotten.” — ; House, Chapter 45. 

“From these garish lights I vanish now forev- 
ermore, with a heartful, grateful, respectful, and 
affectionate farewell—ar pray God bless us ev- 
ery one.”’—Last Reading, London, March 6, 1870. 

“When I die put near me something that has 
loved the light and had the sky above it always.”’ 
—Old Curiosity Shop, Chapter 71. 

“Lord, keep my memory green!’”—/aunited 
Man, Chapter 3. 

“Now he murmered, ‘I am happy.’ He fell 
into a light slumber, and waking smiled as before 
then spoke of beautiful gardens, which he said 
stretched out before him, and were filled with fig- 
ures of men, women, and many children, all with 
light upon their faces, then whispered that it was 
Eden—and so died.””— Nickleby, Chapter 58. 

“Died like a child that had gone to sleep.’ 
Copperfield, Chapter 9. 

“And began the werld—mnot this world, O, not 
this. The world that sets this night.’’—/cak 
House, Chapter 65. 

“Gone before the father; far beyond the twilight 
judgments of this world; high above its mists and 
obscurities.””—Little Dorrit, Book 2, Chapter 19. 

“And Jay at rest. The solemn stillness was no 
marvel now.”’—Old Curiosity Shop, Chapter 71. 

“It being high water, he went out with the 
tide.’’— Copperfield, Chapter 30. 


READING FOR THE SEAsON.—Summer litera- 
ture is the literature of amusement, and therefore 
fiction in its manifold forms is especially popular 
in the country. ‘There is scarcely any luxury 
more enjoyable than a delicious story read upon a 
delicious day in the grateful gloom of a pine for- 
est or under the shadow of a boat upon the sea- 
shore. Buta novel, unless of the highest class— 
that is to say, a work of genius—scarcely har- 
monizes with the feelings which are aroused by 
the sight of lovely scenery. We want some 
“thing of beauty” to agree with the external 
beauty around us, and we want also a book that 
may suggest happy thoughts without absorbing 
the attention. The poets, most of them at least, 
are well fitted to be read in summer time, and in 
this abrupt fashion. There is no season when 
Shakespeare is unwelcome, but such plays as the 


the Midsummer Night’s Dream, yield far more 
enjoyment if read under the open sky, when 
stretched at full length upon the grass, than they 
afford in the most easy of arm-chairs and in the 
best furnished library. Milton perhaps, Dryden 
| and Pope certainly, should be read indoors and by 
lamplight; but Chaucer, whose love of Nature is 
as remarkable as his knowledge of character, and 
Devonshire Herrick, whose verse smells of bean- 
fields and newly-mown grass, must be read in the 
j free air. Spenser, too, the poet’s poet, is an out- 
_of-door companion, and the same may be said of 
| Burns and Wordsworth; perhaps, also, in some 
| of their moods, of Keats and Tennyson. Then, 
| again, there are the essayists. Writers like Addi- 
; son and Steele, Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, 
| Washington Irving, and Arthur Helps, are just 
| such company as it is pleasantto have with us 
during a day of summer enjoyment. Not that 
either Addison or Steele cared much about the 
| country, and Charles Lamb, who was not a friend 
| to out-o!-doors reading, loved London, it is well 

known, as much as Dr. Johnson. Yet these men 
| are so genial, so full of fine feeling, of quiet hu- 
| mor, of unaffected pathos, that their essays often 
| give a pleasure, the same in kind if not in degree, 
;as thatwhich we gain from a beautiful poem. 
| Miss Austen, by-the-way, although a country liver 
; and a delineator of country life within doors, has 
| almost left external nature out of her books. 
, We can scarce say why, unless it be owing to the 
force of her wonderful genius, her five tales are, 
j next tothe Waverley Novels, as well adapted as 
; any that we know of for summer reading. We 





Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, and | 


not wholly successful attempts, for it is somewhat 
strange that in the very quarter where we might 
reasonably expect good specimens of classic and 
Gothic architecture, we have heretofore looked in 
vain. This alumni hall ought to represent and 
favor the new and better spirit of the university. 
In the early time the spirit of the institution was 
mainly theological, with much wisdom and some 
bigotry; then came the classic era, when Buck- 
minster, Everett and the like were idols of the 
day; then came the era of secular thrift and ex- 
act science, begun by Quincy, and carried out by 
his successors, who inaugurated the observatory, 
museum, etc., with Agassiz as the high priest. 
Now a larger spirit appears to rule, and the idea 
seems to be that the whole human mind shall 
have fair play, and all arts and sciences be duly 
studied. A truer theological liberalism finds fa- 


vor, and a place of honor has been offered to a| ™* 


gifted and generous orthodox scholar, who gives 
proof that manly thinking is not the monopoly ot 
those who have claimed it as their own only. 

A thoughtful stranger who comes to note the 
phases of Boston religious thought might find 
some perplexity as well as satisfaction. In old 
Trinity Church he would find a young man full 
of the modern spirit in the pulpit, and taking the 
palm of liberalism from its professed votaries. I 
heard Rev. Phillips Brooks twice, and one of his 
sermons was as conspicuous for freshness and 
brilliancy as the other was for a certain latitude of 
thinking. He seems to have given Boston a new 
sensation, and to win a new class ot hearers to 
that solemn and not wholly charming house of 
worship. His success is proof that Greek will be 
Greek, and that Boston men and women must 
have things put to them in their own way, and are 
willing to listen to an ideal and philosophical 
preacher, even if he wears the surplice instead of 
the familiar Puritan gown, and says the creed and 
litany instead of the long, extempore prayer of 
the Puritan fathers. 

Let the stranger cross the Common and enter 
Berkeley street, and he might be still more sur- 
prised. On his way he may see the fine stone 
church of Dr. Channing’s well-known congrega- 
tion, and hear the chimes of bells that send out 
their music from its steeple without any whisper 
of heresy in their notes. He will learn with in- 
trest that the stately Gothic church, of almost 
cathedral majesty near by, belongs toa Puritan 
congregation, and is called the Central Church, 
instead of by any name of saintly fragrance; while 
further along he cannot but pause to admire the 
new gem of architecture that passes by the name 
of the First Church, and bears, in one of its ex- 
quisitely-painted windows, the covenant of John 
Winthrop and his fellow-disciples of over two 
hundred years ago. Dr. Frothingham was the 
former pastor, and Rev. Rufus Ellis holds the 
place now. Inside you will not lessen your satis- 
faction, andin every way this building would be 
inemorable for beauty and effect in any part of 
Christendom. The sermon that I heard there, 
from Prof. Peabody of Cambridge, was worthy of 
the place, and with the music and the service, 
part of which was from the Book of Common 
Prayer, made the hour full of refreshing edifica- 
tion without any taint of sect or bigotry. It 
seemed to me that old Boston was in every direc- 
tion enlarging its ways and lifting its free and 
natural spirit into broader and higher affinity with 
whatever is best in civilization and humanity and 
faith. —Rev. Sam’l Osgood, in Evening Post. 

JenoME BOnaraRtTe.—Jerome Napoleon Bona- 
parte, eldest son of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
younger brother, Jerome, died on the 17th of June 
at Baltimore. This event will probably bring to 
a close one of the most remarkable lawsuits of the 
age; it is another important chapter in the strange 
romance of which that remarkable lady, Madame 
Patterson, still remains the central figure. Sixty- 
seven years ago, Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest 
brother of Napoleon, arrived in New York. He 
had joined the French naval service, and accom- 
panied his brother-in-law, Gen Le Clerc, to San 
Domingo. While Le Clerc was fighting ‘Tous- 
saint L’ Ouverture and the yellow tever, the first 
of whom, it will be remembered, he overcame by 
treachery, while the other overcame him by sur- 
prise, Lieut. Jerome was driven by the English 
navy totake refuge in New Yorkharbor. While 
his vessel was lying in the bay, watched by Eng- 
lish cruisers, Jerome made a tour of the eastern 
States as far south as Washington, where he was 
presented to President Jefferson in October, 1803. 
At Baltimore he met Miss Elizabeth Patterson, 
daughter of a wealthy merchant of that city,a 
young girl of 18. Her uncommon beauty attract- 
ed the attention of young Bonaparte, and won 
what tittle heart he possessed. ‘The family posi- 
tion and connections ef Jerome Bonaparte fired 
the ambitious heart of Miss Patterson, and, a few 
days after their first meeting, she readily accept- 
ed his offer to make her at once his wite anda 
member of the civil family of the emperor. The 
betrothal was completed, after a strange fashion 
of the day, at a grand ball given by young Bona- 
parte, at which Miss Patterson was his partner. 
During the dance he threw over her head a gold 
chain to which was attached a miniature likeness 
of himself, set in diamonds, and the lady bore it 
offin triumph. Thus the engagement was made. 
Miss Patterson’s father, however, disapproved, 
and sent her away to what was then known as 
the “wild of Virgina.” But as Bonaparte gave 
further evidences of his attachment by sending 
letters to that secluded spot, her father relented, 
and brought her home. ‘The Spanish envoy was 
charged with the formal demand of her hand, the 
French consul attested the contract, and Bishop 
Carroll celebrated the marriage ceremony on 
Christmas eve, 1803. Jerome Bonaparte remain- 
ed in America for fully a year, visiting with his 
wife various parts of the country. When they 
were ready to go to Europe, Mr. Patterson fitted 
out the ‘‘Erin,” one of his own vessels, and in the 
spring of 1805 they embarked for Europe, and 
arrived safely at Lisbon. 

The happiness of Jerome and his bride was 
here suddenly brought to an end by the informa- 
tion that Napoleon I., who had advanced his broth- 
er with the design of making him useful in some 
matrimonial alliance with a European royal family, 
was very much disgusted with his marriage. He 
refused to recognize the marriage, and forbade 
the admission of the wife to French territory. 
The husband left her at Lisbon, and repaired to 
Italy to see the emperor. It is probable that the 


young lieutenant, still enamored of his beautiful | 


wife, u:ade some efforts to obtain her recognition, 
but they were, probably, not very strenuous, and 
were certainly unavailing. He did not return to 
his wife, but, yielding to Napoleon's orders, he 
married, August 12, 1807, Frederica Catherine, 
daughter of the king of Wurtemberg, and as a 
reward was made, six days after, king of Westpha- 
lia. His subsequent fate was a fitting sequel to 
the story. He offended his brother by some neg- 
lect which disarranged the Russian campaign of 
1812, and was severely reprimanded, and _practi- 
cally dismissed the service. ‘’wo years later he 
had to fly from Paris, leaving his royal wife under 
arrest, and was forced to retire to Vienna, where 
he lived as Prince de Montford. When the 
empire was restored he returned to Paris, ard died 
there in 1860. 

Forbidden to enter France, Mme. Patterson- 
Bonaparte went to Holland, but shortly after re- 
tired to Camberwell, England, where, on July 7, 
1805, Jerome Napoleon, the subject of the present 
sketch, was born. For years she haunted Europe, 
finding no opportunity to obtain, but never failing, 
on every occasion, to assert, her rights and those 
ofher son. Once, in the Pitti palace at Florence, 





she encountered Jerome and his new wife, but the 
contemptible fellow sneaked from the presence of 


| the proud woman he had wronged, and immedi- 
| ately left Florence. 


| was reared at Baltimore. 


Madame Bonaparte returned to the United 
States with her son during his boyhood, and he 
He entered Harvard 


| College, and graduated from that institution in | 


' 1826. 
| law. 


He studied for the bar, but never practiced 
He was married, in early life, to Miss 


| Williams, daughter of Benjamin Williams, orig- 


inally of Roxbury, Mars., whose wife, by a, 
strange Coincidence, diedalso on the 17th. Dur- | 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe Mr. Bonaparte | 


{ 


| was permitted to sojourn, for a short time, in | 


' Paris. 


Mr. Bonaparte acquired a large fortune 


, with his wife, and devoted himself, since his mar- | 


Yet, | 


riage, to the management of a large estate. 
On the retstablishment of the empire, in 1852, ; 
the indefatigable mother again put forward her, 
claims for recognition. Prince Napoleon and his | 
sister, Mathilde, appeared as defendants in the | 
suit. An itaperial family council, claiming to be | 
“the only competeut tribunal,” decided that, while 


' young Jerome Patterson, as Prince Napoleon in- 


,; are notin a hurry to unravel the plot, as when | 


| perusing a sensational novel, but can read them 
‘slowly, can put them down and take them up 
again,and feel all the while that quiet, mental 
pleasure which is compatible with the fuil enjoy- 
,ment of the breeze, the sunshine, and the fra- 
grance of flowers.— London Neves. 


Harvarp Learsinc axp Boston Cucrcues. 
Harvard University seems to keep and _per- 
haps strengthen its hold upon Loston, and was 
never so prosperous in funds, number of students, 
force of instructors, and spirit of study, as now. 
It was good to see the beginning of the new alum- 
ni hall on the old Delta, where we used to play 
base and cricket and kick foot-ball so valorous- 
ly. The building is to be large and stately, with 
an ample refectory, a theater tor public speaking, 
;and a gallery for portraits and statues. ‘he first 
plan has been constantly improved upon, and 
pavers is promise that Harvard University will 

now have one impressive building after s0 many 











; the royal family. 


sists on styling him, was entitled to the name of. 
Bonaparte, he could not be considered as one ot 
He was permitted to visit 
France, became very intimate with his father, , 
who made him a handsome allowance, and was 
received at the court of Louis Napoleon. No rec- 
ognition of the mother was, however, obtained. | 

In 1860, the death of Jerome gave his wife an 
opportunity for again presenting her claims, and, | 
with Berryer as her advocate, she demanded, in| 
the imperial court, her son’s share of his father’s | 
property, and his rights. The suit has never | 
been decided, we believe. 

In his features, the nephew, now just dead, bore 
a striking resemblance to Napoleon I. He pos-, 
sessed the same shape of the head, and perfect 
reguiarity of features, bronze countenance, and | 


' dark eyes, of the peculiar tint which distinguished | 


' deportment. 
Napoleon, who graduated at West Point, and is iy 


| 


Napoleen I., whom he also closely resembled in ! 
The deceased leaves a son, Jerome ' 


now an officer in the French army.—New York' 
Tribune. 


COLLECTOR’S SALE OF 
UNCLAIMED GOODS. 


Custom Hovsg, July 1, 1870. 
described merchandise, imported into 
this port, having remained in public storehouse un- 
claimed for a od of one year and upwards, the same 
will be sold by A wor gg auction at the Appraiser’s Store, 
State Street Block, MONDAY, Jul , 1870, at 10 
o’clock A.M. THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 


J at Rich—1 box, April 5, 1869—steamer Linda, Yar- 
mouth. 

E (tt) M—1 chest, April 5, 1869—steamer Linda, Yar- 
mouth. 


A C or W K—2 cases and 1 stone, April 9, 1869—Gold 
Gunter, Liverpool. 

H (G in diamond) H—1 case sugars, May 11, 1860—In- 
vera: 


The followin 


K ta diamond) }—2 mats hair, May 20, 1869. 
& 683—1 bale, June 5, 18369—Mary Bangs. 
James McFee—1 box, June 2, 1 OE Hali- 


-M.—2 boxes mdse, April 13, 1869—T. W. Chesley, 


3. B.—2 boxes tobacco pipes, April 13, 1869—Lili- 
an, Ardrossan. 
Red—20 bars iron, June 19, 1869—Puritan, London. 
H.L.C.—1 bale rags, Aug. 24, 1868—Ucean Eagle, 
Smyrna. 
E. & G.}—2 cases, May 22, 1869—Samaria, Live 1. 
C. E. K. 1—1 cask, June 21, 1869—steamer Siberia, do. 
2 1 box tin, Feb. 20, 1869—do Aleppo, do. 
es bars iron, April 7, 1869—steamer Kathleen, 
ntwerp. 
S. A.4—2 cases mdse, June 15, 1869—steamer Lathley 
Rich, Liverpool. 


COLLECTOR’S SALE OF 
BONDED GOODS. 


Custom Hovsg, July 1, 1870. 
The following described merchandise, imported into 
this port and entered for warehousing, having remained 
in bond omy the period allowed by law, the same will 
be sold by public auction, at the United States Ware- 
house, MONDAY, "a 25, 1870, at 10.30 o’clock A.M. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 


5 [399] 14154 | 6—3 chain cables, April 8, 1867—Thacher 
Magoun, Liverpool. 
— cases fertilizer, 1867—steamer Propontis, Liver- 
pool. 
A K 29 | 30—2 bales linens, 1867—steamer Cuba, Liv- 
erpool. 
gt iron stock anchor, 1867—Summer, Liver- 
pool. 
—‘‘—1 wood stock anchor, 1867—Summer, Liverpool. 
July 9. 3t 


A CARD 

Seven years ago, the undersigned was attacked and 
prostrated with severe hemorrhages of the lungs. At 
one time he was reduced so low by pulmonary disease 
that hopes of his recovery were abandoned. But, criti- 
cally studying his own case from year to year, and rely- 
ing upon his own judgment and treatment, he has so 
far recovered as to be able to attend to business again. 
Feeling desirous that others should secure the benefit of 
his experience, he will give medical advice at the Apoth- 
ocary Store (third store east of Post Office), from 8 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., daily. C. B. JOSSELYN. 

MALDEN, Mass., May 7, 1870. 

ta¥~ Those who cannot conveniently consult with Dr 
J. personally, are advised to take his “‘Hygeia.”’ For 
sale by Burr & Perry, Boston, and by druggists gener- 
ally. 

Dr. JOSsELYN refers to the following persons :— 

W.S. Robinson (‘Warrington’), Rev. Gilbert Haven, 
D.D., Rev. Thomas J. Greenwood, D. D., James Red- 
path (‘‘Berwick’’), E. Eastham, M.D., residents of Mal- 
den; also to Rev. Edward E. Hale, Rev. Oliver Stearns, 
D.D., Rev. Ezra S. Gannett, D.D., Wm. T. Adams, 
(‘Oliver Optic’), Rev. E. B. Fairchild, Charles W. Slack, 
Gen. Jas. A. Cunningham, J. J. Estes. tf May 7. 


GAS FIXTURES 
~AT— 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 
— BY THE— 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


—AND— 


MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 
Apr. 30. Get Our Prices. ly 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURALIMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, &c. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factory at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 7. : 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A; HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
June 4. tf 


SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Apr. 23. 


Sewing 


144 Tremont street. Boston. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 





Six per cent. interest guaranteed on all money depos- 
ited. Deposits begin to draw interest from the first of 
every month. All dividends as soon as declared shall 
be added to the principal and receive interest like an 
original deposit. 

Bank open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. daily, and from 6 to 
8 Wednesday and Saturday evenings. ly May lf. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CoO., 
Neo. 322 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
Prints of Every Description. 


ta Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers 
and Teachers. tf July 2. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 





| any other new medicine ever before the public. 


nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington St., 
July 2. Between Common and Warrenton. 3m 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 STATE STREET, 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 


MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3m Apr. 23. 











ONSTITUTIONAL CATARRH REMEDY, 

for Catarrh, Weakness of the Kidneys and Lungs, 

and all diseases of the Mucous Membranes. Result of 

thirty years’ ex nce of an old physician. Only six 

months before the public, and yet its cures are numer- 

ous and wonderful, causing its sale where known —— 
Sen 

for circular giving testimonials backed by well known 

men. Price 31a bottle. Sold by the leading druggists. 

LITTLEFIELD & Hayes, Chemists and Druggists, Pro- 
prietors, Manchester, N. H. E4t July 9. 





IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, &c. 

at reduced prices, warranted and sent by express 
C. O. D. to be examined before paid for. Libera! terms 
to the Trade, Agents or Clubs. Write for a price cata- 
». Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
179 Smithfield street, PirrascreH, Pa. N.B.—Army 
Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. Est J18. 














VOSE’S PIANOS. 
506 Washington street, 
Between Beach and Kneeland streets, 


CALL AND SEE TIIEM. 


PIAN OS PRICES FOR cash.” 
PIANOS BlviiiNls Qt fRSRAEN 
PIANOS ESB, Fo" 


PIANO i TO ORDER IN STYLES TO 


LOWEST 
SCHOOLS AT 


PIANOS eee RENT APPLIED TO 


PIANOS ao IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW 
0 


) 7(\Q TUNED AND REPAIRED IN THE 
PIANOS fesFe. Ase i 


ENOVATED AND MADE NEAR- 
Y AS GOOD AS NEW. 


PIAN 
PIAN 
PIANOS SECOND HAND, FOR SALE CHEAP. 
PIANOS Sista. ao are saan 
PLANOS S2QRED. FOR PARTIES LEAVING 
PEANOS 20% S20 25GnEEr v4" 
PIANO COVERS OF ALL STYLES AND 
PIANO 


ITA N QA OF BETTER CLASS AND LOWER 
I TAN OS FOR CASH THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKER IN BOSTON, 


0 
0 


S R 
L 
Ny TO RENT AT TWELVE TO TWEN- 
OO TY-FIVE DOLLARS PER QUARTER 


STOOLS OF GREAT VARIETY, AT 
LOW PRICES. 


All our Pianos and all our work warranted to be of the 
best quality. 


J. W. VOSE &CO., 





ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Reoms 60S Washington Strect, Boston. 
Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 


Mr. N. is prepared to design-and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buiidings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. tf Apr. 2. 


TURNER’S 
TIG DOULOUREUX 


—oOoR— 

UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 
A Safe,Certainand Spcedy ture 
— FOR — 

Neuralgia and All Nervous Diseases. 
Its Eieflects are Magical. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Neurnanara Fac- 
IALIs, often effecting a perfect cure in a single day. 
No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonder- 
ul power. Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neu- 
ralgia, atfecting the entire system, its use for a few days 
affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to 
produce a complete and permanent cure. [It contains no 
materials in the slightest degree injurious. It has the 
unqualified approval of the best physicians. Thousands 
in every part of the country gratefully acknowledge its 
power to soothe the tortured nerves, and restore the 
failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price aud postage 
One package $1.00. .......... Postage 6 cents 
Six pack GOOe Ss es pater 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., 


120 Tremont St., Boston, Muss. 
Novy. 20. Deoply 


Proprietors, 


18-40. 1870. 


| PAIN KILLER! 


} 

This valuable Family Medicine has been widely aud 
favorably known, in our own and foreign countries, for 
upwards of 


THIRTY YEARS! 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 
506 Washington street. 


Also Factory Nos. 524,526 and 528 Harri- 
July 2. son Avenue. Boston. 38m 


"NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1888, 
$5,200,000. 

SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBIUED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


Distributions Annually. 


Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
uo other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





AGE 
when insured, 
| 1 Payment. 
| Days | 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 


| 
| 
| 


7 1194 725 315 
3002 2773 294 26H 286 22! 
123 274 45 S66 416 35 
933 1254 12335 Sou bE 


293 1 
329 1 

32 

0 1 49 2 


2282 1703 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wm. W. Morcanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

WALTER C. Wriant, Actuary. 





FURNITURE! 


OUR GOODS ARE 
Beautiful in Design, 
Thoroughly Constructed, 


Elegant in Finish, 
~AND— 


SOLD AT 


SALESROOMS: 
NOs. 3 and 4 Molmes Block, 
HAY MARKET SQUARE, | 
BOSTON. 


BEAL & HOOPER, — 


July 9. CABINET MAKERS, th. 


-PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps, and 
French Lasting, | 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furni- 
ture to be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SATLEROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, ever Suffolk Market. 
July 2. 3m 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Piace, Beston, 

Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 

ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 

| tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are believed to 

j be ejual to anything produced inthe city. tf May 7. 





| Speen rresneee never 0 33» 
| COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
To All Town and City Agencics: 
THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER'S 
| Office for the sale of rvRE Liquors for Medicinal and 
| Mechanical purposes, 
| Ne. 22 Custom Heuse Street. 
| BOSTON. 


ALL LIQUORS sold at this Office are first analyzed 
by Dr. 8. Dana Haves, the official State Assayer. 


J. A. BRODHEAD, 
f 


Apr. 2. t COMMISSIONER. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—CONVEYANCE TO MT. 
Hors CemeteRy.—The public are respectfully in- 
formed that from the first day of May to the first day of 
November conveyance cay be had tu the Cemetery three 
times daily, except Sendete, by the Jamaica Plain horse 
cars, which leave the head of Bromfield street at 12.5), 
1.50 and 2.£0 o'clock. A coach connects at Jamaica 
Plain for the Cemetery. Through fare each way, 16 cts. 
For the Board of Trustees 





May 21. 3m F. W. JACOBS, Chairman. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 


LOWEST MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, | 


MANUFACTORY...... EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. II 


| May 7. 


| Itisan External and Internal Remedy. 
| ) 

; Complaint, or any other form of bowel disease in chil- 
j dren or adults, it is an almost certain cure, and has, 


without doubt, been more successful in curing the vari- 


| ous kinds of CHOLERA than any other known remedy, 
or the most skillful physician. In India, Atrica and 
China, where this dreadful disease is more or less preva 
lent, the Pain Killer is considered by the natives, as 
well as European residents in those climates, A sUKE 
REMEDY; and while itisa most efficient remedy for pain, 
it is a perfectly safe medicine, even in the most unshkill- 


ful hands. Sold by all Drugyists. bt July 2 


MIPTCIIELL, 


DEALER IN 


BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 


OF ALT. KINDS. 
No. 1059 Washington street, Boston, 
Custom Work and Repairing faithfully executed, 
CP Good Work at low prices. om" May 2s. 


JSOIIN 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe: medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOS; TION, 
And are mentioned in the atvard as 


“THE STANDARD SC ALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


June 4 118 Milk Street. Boston. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIAN \ PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table to 





large or small. 
Dessert, With experienced waiters to attend 
WIEDDING CAKI. 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome sty le 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Contec- 
tionery, of all sorts May 7 


CHARLES A. LEWIS, 
BOOK AGENT. 
For information relating to the purchase of ancient 
and modern European books, in large or smal! quanti- 
ties, and manuscripts, address 


48 Rue Van BPlaer, 


St. Willebrord, Antwerp, Belgium, 
Feb. 12. tf 


: DRY GOODS. 
PPAR, RICHARDSON & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DRY GOODS AND WOOLENS, 
142, 144 & 146 Devonshire street, Winthrop square 


WILLIAM G. Harris, Henny W. Ricuarpsen, 
Joun Henry Haves. Jy9im BOSTON. 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


FRENCH 














} 
; ——--— —— 


ORSWELL, KINSLEY « 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
VOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 
40 Franklin street, Boston. 


JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. ROA DES, 
Jan. 1. im 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(5 HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAVANS,&e 
IMPORTERS OF ° 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston 
May 7. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
PREELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
J... FReevann, OLIVER RICHARDSON, 
A. W. Bearp, Winstow Henmick, 
L. L. HaRrvine, FW. WitiraMa, 
Epw. F. Mitver. 
Morsk, Loomis & Co., Cirteage. 6m 


8, ia tpiacl BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANU PACTURERS AND JOEBERS OF 
MEN AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 
71 Franklin and 13) Devonshire streets, Boston 
CV. WHITTEN, A.S. Youna, 
H.S. Berverr, Mar.5. 6m CC. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


Shere NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by tire, on Menciuan- 
DISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on Burp. 
ING, for one or tive years, not exceeding 
$20,000 

on one risk; al<o, insures Dwellings and first-class 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Ko 


ton. 

DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Weilington, John ©. Potter, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Keed, Paul Adams, 
(, Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Benj. E, Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel kb. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Inving Monse, Secretary. May 7 





Stores 


Silas Peirce, 


a. MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER 8310,000, 
INSURES 

Dwelling Ilouses, 
Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 


4) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risk, and 20 


r cent. 6n annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
ta” This Company has paid ovr $425,000 in losses, 


and over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement of 
business, — 


Be ayy ago. 
LLIAM 8. MORTON President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
| BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer's Building, rear No. 
May 2. om 


27 State Street. 
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